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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
GREVY, after a bitter struggle, has resigned the 
e Presidency of the French Republic, to which he has 
been twice elected. M. Clémenceau on Saturday demanded an 
immediate interpellation as to the intentions of the Government 
in the face of grievous scandals; but M. Rouvier pleaded for 
delay, to allow of the conversion of the Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents. It was, he declared, a question of confidence, and if 
beaten, the Cabinet would resign. The debate lasted for less 
than an hour, and was evidently insincere; and at its close the 
Chamber voted against postponement by 317 to 227, the Right 
and the Radicals voting together. M. Rouvier thereupon resigned, 
and the President sent for leader after leader, and even offered 
to accept M. Clémenceau and his programme. All, however, 
declined, and advised resignation, and on Wednesday the Presi- 
dent, after a consultation with M. H. Maret, a friendly journalist, 
told him to announce his resignation. The old Ministry, which 
is, of course, still in office, will read his resignation next week, 
and a Congress will be called at once, consisting of the 300 
Senators and 584 Deputies, to elect a President. As an abso- 
lute majority is required, and there are three nearly equal 
parties, this may prove difficult, but meanwhile “Paris is 
tranquil.” 














As the election approaches, the chances of the candidates 
become more obscure. The Republicans have, however, it is 
said, agreed not to elect “a sabre”—a polite way of shunting 
General Boulanger—and M. Le Royer, M. Léon Say, and 
M. Sidi-Carnot may be considered practically withdrawn. The 
choice is therefore limited to M. Floquet, M. Flourens, M. de 
Freycinet, M. Brisson, and M. Jules Ferry, and we should 
name them in that order. It is more than probable, however, 
that, in order to avoid conflicts caused by personal hatreds, the 
Assembly will adopt some candidate hitherto not political ; and 
if so, it will be inclined to seek him among the higher naval 
officers. The Admirals are neutral in politics, they are fighting 
men, and yet they cannot make use of the Army to crush the 
Republic. 


The Conservative Conference at Oxford, which met on Mon- 
day, and sat for three days, produced rather an ominous sign of 
the times, It included nearly a thousand delegates from Con- 
servative clubs in the United Kingdom, and on Tuesday it passed 
a Protectionist resolution by an immense majority, only about 
thirty hands being held up, in the first instance, in favour of the 
* previous question,” and only about a dozen, in the last in- 
stance, against the substance of the resolution itself. Mr. Howard 
Vincent proposed the resolution, which ran thus :— That the 
continued depression in trade and agriculture, the increase in 
Scarcity of employment, and the consequent distress among all 
classes, render speedy reform in the policy of the United King- 
dom as regards foreign imports and the influx of indigent 
foreigners, a matter of vital necessity to the people of Great 
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revolt against Free-trade, and the jubilation of men like Sir 
William Harcourt over it is as shortsighted as it is unpatriotic. 
For though the blind desire for Protection shows itself first in 
the Conservative ranks on account of the Protectionism of 
certain Conservative leaders, it is spreading among the puzzle- 
headed of all ranks, the Liberals as much as the Conservatives, 
and has already very gravely affected the Liberals in the rural 
districts. On the Continent, in our Colonies, and in the United 
States, as we all know, the Protectionists are quite as numerous 
amongst the Radicals as amongst the most Conservative of the 
Conservatives. Sir William Harcourt will have to reckon with 
it yet in his own party. 

For the present, the Protectionism of the Conservatives cannot 
take any practical effect. As Lord Salisbury reminded them 


Dnionists is the key to the whole situation, and any change of 
policy which would alienate them must be relegated to the 
distant future. He declined to level arguments against Home- 
rule, in effect for the same reason for which Mr. Brodrick declined 
the same task at Bath,—that Mr. Gladstone’s measure was dead, 
and that it would be hardly decent, as Mr. Brodrick said, to 
follow the example of the man who had so enjoyed himself at a 
funeral that he got up to propose the health of the corpse. But 
Lord Salisbury strongly urged the necessity of cordial co- 
operation with the Liberal Unionists, while giving no indication 
at all of any intention of proposing a reconstruction of the 
Ministry. 


In his evening speech, Lord Salisbury, while arguing strongly 
for a further reform of Procedure in the House of Commons, in 
a fashion enabling the House to put down obstruction with- 
out so much exhausting pain and labour as were needful for 
that task during the last Session, declared that five years ago no 
necessity for any such reform hadarisen. There we totally differ 
from him, and believe him to have been blinded by his dislike 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet and of their policy. What is a ques- 
tion of life or death now, was a question of strength or debility 
then. Lord Salisbury objected to have his colleagues in the 
House of Commons used up by the torture needful to overcome 
obstruction. Any one of them, he said, was worth the whole 
eighty-six Parnellites put together. Moreover, the character of 
our legislation is, he said, ytterly spoiled by the necessity of 
leaving out every not quite essential clause that is likely to 
meet with obstruction, however subservient to the good 
working of the measure it may be. As to some of the 
proposals made for the reform of the Lords, Lord Salis- 
bury did not object to them in principle at all, but he did 
not believe they would be acceptable to the Commons, 
because the more efficient they might be, the more they would 
increase the relative strength of the Upper House, and compel 
the Commons to defer to its judgments; and that, he held, 
would not be at all to the liking of the Commons. On the 
character of the Local Government Bill, Lord Salisbury spoke 
out very frankly. It is evidently to be a very large measure, 
and a very genuinely decentralising measure; and it will not be 
extended toIreland. His great plea for it is that at present local 
questions are sacrificed to the exigencies of central politics,—as, 
for example, in Mr. Gladstone’s exhortation to all Welsh and 
Scotch Disestablishers to vote for Home-rule in order the sooner 
to get their Disestablishment. Lord Salisbury wishes to avoid 
this sort of dealing with local needs, and sees no way to do it 
but to give the localities genuine power to settle questions such 
as the liquor question for themselves, and so to remove the 
temptation to constituencies to bargain away their votes on great 
questions like Home-rule for the sake of getting what they 
desire on small questions like the liquor traffic. Lord Salisbury 
declared strongly his wish not to postpone the settlement of the 





Purchase Question in Ireland. It was absolutely essential, he 


in his speech of Wednesday, the alliance with the Liberal © 
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said, to put an end as soon as might be to dual ownership. On 
the question of Mr. Gladstone’s manipulation of Disestablish- 
ment, Lord Salisbury tilted full at him with all the élan of his 


political youth. . 


Sir George Trevelyan spoke at Glasgow on Tuesday without 
once referring to Mr. Gladstone’s great concessions to the 
Liberal Unionists,—perhaps because Mr. Brodrick’s witty speech 
at Bath a week or two ago had made him rather ashamed of 
those highly recondite excuses for his change of policy. Mr. 
Brodrick, in a brilliant speech which the London papers never 
reported, said that Sir George Trevelyan’s search for these con- 
cessions to the Unionists was like the hopeful Yankee’s search 
“ for a black hat, on a very dark night,—when it was not there.” 
So perhaps Sir George Trevelyan, sanguine as he is, was wise 
in giving up altogether that line of apology for his change of 
front. He insisted very much on the inadequacy of the House 
of Lords to represent Irish popular opinion. We all recognise 
that; but then, it represents quite as little English popular 
opinion; and when the opinion of the country is strongly 
declared, it certainly yields quite as often on an Irish Bill as it 
does on an English Bill. The speaker established no special 
grievance on that head. Sir George Trevelyan, besides taking 
up the position which we have elsewhere criticised, reiterated 
his stereotyped eulogium on himself and Lord Spencer for 
administering a Crimes Act far severer in its clauses than that 
passed last year, and concluded his speech with bewailing the 
adverse fortunes of Liberalism at the present day. If we 
were to judge by Sir George Trevelyan’s tone, it would seem 
that the grant of household suffrage in accordance with the 
terms of the Bill passed by his own Government, has only had 
the effect of putting the Liberal cause in a worse position than 
ever. But if so, why should he hope so much from pushing the 
same kind of reform further in the same direction ? It was the 
most narrowly partisan speech Sir George Trevelyan has yet 
pronounced, 


Sir George Trevelyan’s speech at Paisley on Thursday was 
not remarkable, though it was somewhat bitter. He maintained 
that, a year and a half ago, all the Liberal Unionists were in 
favour of some kind of separate Legislature for Ireland,—and 
this we absolutely deny. It may be fairly asserted that the 
Parliamentary leaders,—Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, 
—reluctantly conceded this; but the Liberal Unionists in the 
country,—we believe that this journal fairly represented them, 
—always deprecated that concession. Sir George Trevelyan 
says that all good Irishmen would be pleased to see crime 
punished. If that be true, what proportion is there of good 
Irishmen? The difficulty of the situation consists in this, that 
the greater number of Irishmen do not wish to see agrarian crime 
punished. 


Mr. Gladstone has sent Colonel Dopping, through his solicitors, 
a full withdrawal of the only charge which his speech at 
Nottingham was understood to have made against him,— 
namely, that he had pointed a loaded rifle at a stone-throwing 
boy, and was about “to aim” at him when a police-serjeant 
ran forward and knocked up the rifle. In the letter to Colonel 
Dopping, enclosed to Messrs. Robins, Cameron, and Kemm, 
which was published in Wednesday’s Times, Mr. Gladstone 
says :— 1, The idea never crossed my mind of imputing to you 
the use of a loaded rifle, or what is possibly implied in such 
use, and I regret the pain to which you have been subjected on 
this account. 2. I regret also that I did not, by express words, 
exclude that imputation, and explain that my meaning was one 
altogether different.” As we suggested at the time, Mr. Glad- 
stone would have done better to make this withdrawal at once 
on receiving Colonel Dopping’s first letter; but no one can 
wonder that the words of the Nottingham speech were generally 
understood to impute the use of a loaded rifle to Colonel 
Dopping. As the Standard reported them, they ran thus :— 
“The agent of the proprietor was on the ground; he had a 
loaded rifle on his shoulder. I am not going to censure him for 
that; I think that is a feature of the state of the country; it 
was uot exactly what we should expect; but I am going to 
point to the use he was about to make of it, according to the 
testimony rendered to Mr. Stuart by the parish priest and by 
various other credible and responsible witnesses. There was a 
boy whose age was not known ...... a lad I gather possibly 


of twelve or fourteen years old, though we must give our own 
impression about that; perhaps he was less than twelve years 
old. In the excitement of the day, this lad took a stone and 





LL 
flung it at the agent; he did not strike the agent, I believe; but 
he took up a stone and flung it at the agent, and the agent 
deliberately pointed his rifle at him, and was about to take 
aim at him when an officer of the constabulary ran forward 
and, as we are told, put the rifle up, threw it up, or, at any rate, 
prevented the agent from fulfilling his object.” Now, even if 
the word “loaded” was not used, it is obvious that all the 
context, the excuses made for the agent in having a rifle at all 
and especially the words “the use he was about to make of it ° 
and the words “was about to take aim,” imply a loaded rie 
Clearly no one would take aim unless something was to be hit, 
Otherwise, Mr. Gladstone would have said, “ pretended to aim” 
and no report suggested anything of the kind. However the 
charge made is now amply withdrawn. , 


A remarkable story is in circulation in Germany and Austria 
It is stated that during the interview on the 18th inst, between 
the Czar and Prince Bismarck, the Czar referred to the Prince's 
underhand intrigues in Bulgaria. The German Chancellor 
asked to what his Majesty had referred, and was told that 
letters had been laid before the Czar, signed by Prince Bismarck 
which sufficiently showed his hostility to Russia, Prinés 
Bismarck at once declared that these letters were forgeries, 
manufactured by Orleanist intriguers in order to produce 
enmity between Russia and Germany. He so far convinced 
the Czar, that at the banquet given in the evening, the 
latter pointedly toasted the Chancellor, in sign that, as fay 
as he was personally concerned, amicable relations were 
restored. No one can have invented that story, and as it hag 
appeared in the Cologne Gazette and the Pesther Lloyd at one 
and the same time, the chances are that it is official; but what 
does it exactly mean? It is likely enough that a secluded 
despot, shut up in Gatschina, has been for a moment befooled 
by forged secret letters; but then, who forged them? The Prince 
evidently believes the crime was due to persons round Prince 
Ferdinand, whom, it must be remembered, he denounced months 
since as an Orleanist agent. Is it not, however, at least as 
likely that leading Panslavists desired to force the Emperor's 
hand? 


It is also reported that Prince Bismarck has discovered that 
a highly placed clique in Berlin have been assuring the Ozar 
that upon certain questions the Emperor of Germany and his 
Minister were not in accord. The Chancellor mentioned this 
fact to the Czar, utterly denied the information so conveyed, and 
expressed his intention of prosecuting the clique. The nature of 
the information given is not stated; but if one may hazarda 
guess, it was intended to show that the Emperor was less hostile 
to Russia than Prince Bismarck, and that, consequently, the Czar 
had no reason for ordering Germans who hold Russian estates 
to dispose of them by a forced sale. That order ruinously 
affected numerous Prussian nobles in high position, and it is 
quite possible that one or two of them made desperate efforts to 
obtain its recall. If the Prince’s threat is a sincere one—and he 
does not often threaten in vain—we shall see a trial rivalling in 
interest that of Count H. von Arnim. 


In spite of the Czar’s placable manner in Berlin, his leading 
officers seem to believe that war is not far distant. It is stated 
that General Gourko, Governor-General of Poland, who is to be 
the next Commander-in-Chief, and is already one of the most 
important personages in the Russian Empire, proposed on the 
20th inst. a toast to the officers of the Lithuanian Guard. In 
introducing it, he said:—‘I am sure that I shall soon again 
lead you into the field, as I did ten years ago. A very 
short term of life must have been allotted to me by the 
Almighty if I do not live for this event.” Great Russian 
officers exhibit constantly a certain recklessness of speech, in 
strange contrast with the severe restraint under which they 
live ; but General Gourko may only have been risking a prophecy. 
He was, however, recently in consultation with the Czar, 
and it was understood that the object of his summons was to 
advise his master as to the possibility of invading Austria. 
The Austrians, at all events, think so, and have spent millions 
in countervailing preparations. 


The German Reichstag was opened on Thursday with 2 
message from the Throne of some importance. After a feeling 
reference to the condition of the Crown Prince, in which there 
is no mention of any lingering hope, and a notice of some 
internal measures, which include a higher protective daty on 
corn, the Emperor declares that he is trying to make peace “ by 
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forming alliances to make common cause against unjust attacks.” 
«The un-Christian inclination"to fall upon neighbouring nations 
ig foreign to the German character "—Poland, your Majesty P— 
«and the Empire has no aggressive tendencies.” Germany, how- 
ever, does not rely wholly upon her virtues as her strong walls. 
« For the warding-off of such aggression, and for defending our 
independence, we are strong, and by God’s help will become so 
strong that we can calmly confront every danger.” With this end, 
Bills will be introduced to reform the Landwehr and the Land- 
sturm, and, we may feel assured, will result in a large increase 
of the available strength of those two bodies, which, with the 
Army, now include in their ranks every healthy man in 
Germany under the age of forty-five. The Government, it is 
clear, still dreads first of all the double attack from France and 
Russia which might compel it to call its entire population into 
the field. The reference to the Military Bill, it is said, slightly 
depressed the Bourse, as did also the absence of any allusion to 
the visit of the Czar. 


All Parnellite Ireland is rejoicing, for Mr. O’Brien is dressed 
again. ‘That gentleman refuses to wear prison clothes, and as 
he is in the infirmary, the Governor was unwilling to use force. 
His clothes were therefore taken away, and he was left to choose 
between remaining in bed, and wearing the prison uniform. A 
suit of tweeds was, however, introduced into his room, and on 
the Governor’s next visit, he found his prisoner clothed, and, let 
us hope, also in his right mind. The Parnellites consider 
this a great triumph, and we are not altogether sorry that 
they do, the incident proving conclusively that semi-political 
prisoners in Ireland suffer no hardship. They are, in fact, 
treated very much like schoolboys in rebellion. The Americans 
are already laughing at the Parnellite notion of torture, 
and English sympathisers cannot deny that their friends 
behave very like children out of temper. Martyrs are generally 
worthy of respect; but martyrs do not complain either of their 
diet, their clothing, or their books. It seems that Mr. O’Brien 
is only allowed religious literature, and finds the perusal of it 
an intolerable hardship. Perhaps he has stumbled upon the 
verse about removing neighbours’ land-marks, and thinks it 
offensive. 


Social disorder spreads fast. There is a deer “ forest” in 
the Island of Lewis, with eight hundred deer in it, which pays 
more rent than when let as poor grass-land. The crofters of the 
island, however, say that, wanting the land, they go hungry; 
and hunger being in our day.an excuse for anything—though, 
oddly enough, no other mortal sickness is sv held—they have 
turned out in large bands to reclaim the land by killing the 
deer, occasionally with great cruelty, the poor beasts taking to 
the sea, as they do from Exmoor, as a sure refuge—it was one 
once, when they were hunted only by other animals—and being 
drowned there. It has been necessary to send sixty marines 
to Lewis; but the population was found so excitable, that 
they were followed by four hundred soldiers. We can- 
not sympathise with the desire to keep deer-forests, which 
have neither the advantages of wild land nor of cultiva- 
tion; but it is absolutely necessary, if our civilisation is 
to be preserved at all, to prevent the wants of men from 
being made the measure of their rights. The men of Lewis are 
fitting objects of pity, and a great subscription to give them 
farms in Canada would well become Scotland, now so rich ; but 
they have no more right to kill deer than to steal spoons. The 
silver would feed them more easily than the rough land will. 
It would be wise, as well as Christian of Lady Matheson, who 
is said to own the property, to compromise with her crofters, 
but the land is hers, not theirs, and one man has no more right 
to whip another into being charitable than into being criminal. 


An appeal in the case of the Rev. J. Bell Cox, imprisoned for 
ignoring Lord Penzance’s sentence of six months’ suspension 
from his cure, but afterwards released by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on the ground that when the six months’ sentence of 
suspension had expired, the penalty for not obeying that 
sentence expired with it, was heard this week by the Lord 
Justices, the appeal case being brought to prove that the Court 
of Queen’s Bench had decided the case wrongly in Mr. Bell Cox’s 
favour. The Queen’s Bench took the ground that the object 
of the imprisonment was not to punish for past disobedience, 
but to secure the enforcement of the suspension, and that as the 
Sentence of suspension expired in December last, the object of 
the imprisonment then ceased, and that it could not properly 
be enforced after that date. This was the position traversed by 








the appellant, and the Court of Appeal held unanimously that 
it was rightly traversed, and that the imprisonment was not a 
mere mode of enforcing submission to the sentence, but was in 
the nature of a penalty for past disobedience. The Court 
therefore discharged the rule for a habeas corpus, but the Master 
of the Rolls expressed a hope that Mr. Bell Cox would not be 
again imprisoned unless for some further ecclesiastical offence. 


Canon Taylor was very unwise in trying to diminish the 
weight of Canon MacColl’s argument against him on the 
question of Islam v. Christianity, by taunting him with “ being 
able to discern impaled Christians where his fellow-travellers 
are only able to discern scarecrows and beanstalks.” He has 
brought down both Canon Liddon and Canon MacColl himself 
upon him in triumphant replies, against which we venture to 
say that he will be utterly unable to bring the smallest scrap of 
evidence, unless it be evidence to prove that another traveller, 
like Mr. Glennie, making the same journey a week or so earlier, 
did not see the impaled man, which may be easily accounted for 
by the explanation that he had not then been impaled. Such 
disproof is like the sheep-stealer’s defence against the accusation 
of sheep-stealing, sworn to by three witnesses,—namely, to bring 
twenty persons to swear that they did not see him steal the 
sheep. Canon Liddon declares, in Monday’s Times, that he 
distinctly saw the impaled man on the Bosnian bank of the 
Save, in a quite wild district, and that his attention was called 
to the dreadful sight by a fellow-traveller; and that, as for the 
beanstalk or scarecrow theory, “Bosnians do not set up bean- 
stalks or scarecrows in an entirely uncultivated district.” And 
Canon Liddon adds very pertinently :—‘* Men have asked how, if 
our Saviour really rose from the dead and was seen by a great 
many persons, it was possible for the Jews and others to reject 
his claims as they did. Our experience shows that when the 
human will is strongly disposed to ignore the practical con- 
sequences of a fact, it has a subtle and almost unlimited power 
of blinding the intellect to the most elementary laws of 
evidence.” 


As for Canon MacColl’s letter, published in Wednesday’s 
Times, it leaves the beanstalk theory not a leg to stand upon. In 
the first place, no one who saw what Canon Liddon and Canon 
MacColl saw, ever suggested that it was beanstalks or a scarecrow. 
That was atheory invented at a distance by a Consul “ strongly 
disposed to reject the practical consequences” which would 
have flowed from the reality of the impalement. In the next 
place, Bishop Stroumayer, in whose diocese the impalement 
must have taken place, had received constant complaints of 
such matters, and had been informed even of a woman’s impale- 
ment about the same time in the same neighbourhood. In the 
third place, a report to the English Ambassador in Turkey sub- 
sequently published,—though for some time suppressed,—had 
been sent from the very same Consulate from which the bean- 
stalk theory proceeded, complaining of these impalements; and 
yet the Consul, whose official subordinate had made that com- 
plaint some six months before, declared that for twenty years 
he had heard of nothing of the kind. We always held the story 
to be perfectly true, but now all England will know it to be 
perfectly true, and the letters in Friday’s Times,—the writer of 
one of which does not know the difference between the Danube 
and the Save,—will not alter men’s opinion. 

Sir John Lubbock gave one of his very amusing lectures, on 
“ Savages, and their Manners,’”’—or Want of Manners, at the 
Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Bridge Road, on Tuesday; and 
his stories brought out vividly what we are very apt to forget, 
how exactly the marvels which we ourselves now only find in 
the phonograph or the electrophone, are really contained 
in such ordinary practices as reading and writing :— 
“ Writing, too, was puzzling to savages. In South America, 
on one occasion, a native was sent by a missionary to a friend 
with a note and four loaves of bread. The native ate one on the 
way, and was amazed to find that the note discovered his theft. 
On the next occasion that he was sent with four loaves, he sat 
on the note while eating one of them. In North America, writing 
was considered a charm.” And acharm it is, though a charm 
of which we know the method. That attempt of the South 
American to prevent the note from giving up its secret by sitting 
upon it while he ate the loaf, erred only by attributing the 
intelligence to the charm instead of to the charmer. We all do 
the same thing to a less extent when we treat any writing or 
book as absolutely containing, instead of merely shadowing 
forth, the mind of the author. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1033 to 1035. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EXPLOSION IN FRANCE. 

RENCH Presidents are not intended to resign, but they 
have all resigned. M. Thiers resigned in a fit of pique, 
Marshal MacMahon resigned rather than turn Republican, and 
M. Grévy has promised to resign under an explosion of disgust 
directed against his family rather than himself. The parties 
in the Chamber, having made up their minds that he must 
go in order to satisfy opinion, and to make a clean sweep of 
corrupt influences, employed the only device which, as we 
pointed out last week, could, under the Constitution, be adopted 
to compel a resignation. On Saturday, M. Clémenceau de- 
manded “explanations” in a form which was tantamount 
to a direct vote of want of confidence, and after a feeble 
debate—the Ministry being most anxious to go—the Chamber, 
by 317 to 227, endorsed the demand. M. Rouvier, therefore, 
resigned, and the President, after consulting M. de Freycinet, 
as he always does, whether the business be political or 
personal, sent for M. Clémenceau, and, to the disgust of the 
Moderates, who recall his declarations of a few weeks since, 
offered, if the Radical leader would accept office, to “ support 
his entire programme,” which includes Disestablishment, 
General Boulanger, and an income-tax. M. Clémenceau 
hesitated for an instant, but finally informed M. Grévy that 
“the crisis was Presidential, not Ministerial,” and that he 
must resign before any leader of any party could accept 
office. M. Grévy demanded a meeting of all the eminent 
men of the Republican Party—M. de Freycinet, M. Jules 
Ferry, M. Floquet, M. Brisson, M. le Royer, and M. 
Clémenceau—and it was held; but they all, with startling 
unanimity, repeated the same advice. In vain the old man 
argued, quite justly, that to resign because of a popular out- 
cry, without a vote and without an accusation, was to impair 
fatally the prestige of the Presidential chair,—his former 
Ministers and M. Clémenceau adhered to their decision. Then, 
in a burst of human feeling quite pathetic in its meaning, the 
deserted old man, who only yesterday might have said that 
he had governed France yet never been lampooned, sent 
for M. Henri Maret, an editor whom he scarcely knew, but 
who alone among the journalists of Paris had defended and 
pitied his personal position. He asked his advice in a way 
which, if France were ever constitutional at heart, would call 
forth angry comment ; but again received the pitiless rejoinder 
that he must go, and go at once. In a fortnight? pleaded 
the President ; but M. Maret shook his head, and said, “ To. 
day ;” and before he left the Elysée, the first sentences of the 
message announcing the President’s resignation had been 
written out. This message will, it is said, predict untold miseries 
for France in consequence of the action of the Chamber, and 
so frightened M. Ribot when he heard its tenor, that, after 
agreeing to form an ad interim Ministry, he precipitately 
retired. The old Ministry, therefore, will read the message, 
will summon Congress to meet, will “organise” the 884 
Senators and Deputies, will protect Congress during its 
sittings, and will instal the new President in the Palace 
of the Elysée. They can, of course, exercise no influence 
over the deliberations, for Congress, when sitting, holds con- 
stituent powers, and is admittedly as sovereign as the 
people; but they include General Ferron, and he may, we 
presume, be trusted to prevent any popular rush on the 
Assembly, or any pronunciamiento by the military chiefs, 
He has full hold of the War Office, and, presumably, of the 
garrison, though it should not be forgotten that he has in 
General Boulanger a General, now present in Paris, who has 

announced himself in public his deadly personal foe. 

We have endeavoured elsewhere to explain the astonishing 
explosion of dislike which has driven M. Grévy from his 
place, and it remains only to examine the situation as it will 
be after his message has been read. The Congress will then 
be formed, as it were, automatically, the precedents of 1879 
and of 1885 making all formalities easy ; and once collected, 
the Senators and Deputies sitting together have only to vote a 
name,—a matter, if the vote is by roll-call, of three hours. If 
they will do that, we should say the crisis might pass away 
without commotion, and probably with considerable improve- 
ment in the general situation, all men hoping some- 
thing from a new régime which cannot be as impersonal 
as M. Grévy’s. Paris, as yet, is tranquil; and General 
Saussier, who was appointed because of the sincerity of 
his Republicanism, has under his orders a garrison sufficient 
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thousand men in Paris and the forts. The popul * 
it must be remembered, has now for the te pu es 
through the military mill, and the workmen who wig ss 
soldiers understand clearly, as undrilled workmen do not what 
the effect of volleys from magazine-rifles would be on thei 
ranks. They will not face the soldiers in the open streets 
surprise can hardly be effected, for General Saussier has fi 
thousand Bretons in Paris with whom to guard the Assemble. 
half of them marines, men who helped to suppress the Com. 
mune, and who entertain, from their history as well as their 
faith, a pitiless dislike of the whole order of things represented 
by Paris in revolution. If, therefore, the Congress will but 
decide quickly, everything may go straight, as the financiers 
who have accepted M. Rouvier’s grand “ conversion” clear] 
believe will be the case. The election, however, can be sia 
only by a clear majority—that is, by a vote of 443 Memherg 
for one candidate—and it is possible that the Monarchists and 
Extremists, frantic at the prospect of another seven years’ 
delay, and not unwilling to see what temporary anarch 
might bring forth, may cling pertinaciously to their a 
candidates, and so protract the election for many days 
of repeated but fruitless balloting. If that happens, the 
Faubourgs would move, if only to test the troops; and once 
they are in motion, a new situation would arise. It is the 
tradition of the higher French officers, who have naturally 
been more impressed by the history of Spain than Englishmen 
have, that under no circumstances whatever must regiments fira 
upon one another; that the Army must act as a whole, even if 
the necessary compromise is unsatisfactory to every individual 
General. It was to this that Marshal MacMahon referred when - 
he rejected the White Flag because “ the chassepdts might go off 
of themselves,” and by this dread that he explained, after his 
resignation, his final refusal to strike a coup d’état. In the 
event of a great emeute, the Generals in Paris would meet, and 
the party for which they declared would for a season govern 
France. Only three parties are possible, the Extremist, the 
Republican, and the Monarchical; and for the first of 
these the Generals would not declare, if only because they 
would resent the dictatorship of a soldier who has never 
won a great battle. As between the Republic and the 
Monarchy, however, the choice is not so certain, for, not 
to mention the inherent attraction of Monarchy for soldiers, 
the Generals know well that the Comte de Paris could 
secure a warm Russian alliance, because he could offer per- 
manent advantages. No such deliberation will, we believe, 
occur, because the Assembly will perceive its danger far 
better than any critics can; but the scene is laid in France, 
M. Grévy’s message may touch the amour propre of great 
parties to the very quick, and if the Assembly catches fire, 
every risk may be encountered sooner than allow one side to 
be victorious. 

One institution in France will be in frightful danger during 
the election. The Opportunists are the strongest party of the 
three, and if they can secure one of the other two, they will 
possess the necessary majority. They cannot catch the Royalists, 
for they can offer nothing except the readmission of the Princes, 
which is a small bribe; but they may catch the Extremists by 
surrendering to them the Church. So terrible is religious hatred 
on that side, that this offer might be accepted ; and though the 
Opportunists would regret it as “ premature,” we would not in 
an extreme moment trust either their patriotism or their piety 
to hold out for an hour. Not 10 per cent. of them are believers ; 
and though they may all think the Church a useful institution, 
opinions of that kind melt away when the shouts of Belleville 
or the tramp of the soldiery become audible just outside the 
gates. We should not wonder if France, during this election, 
made another long stride to Paganism, 





THE PREMIER AT OXFORD. 
ORD SALISBURY’S speech at Oxford ought to remove 


decisively the impression which the Gladstonian speakers 
are trying to produce, that the Government is disposed to 
revert to a retrograde policy which will render the co-operation 
of the Liberal Unionists difficult or impossible. It is true 
that he did not snub the foolish resolution carried on the 
previous day in favour of a Protectionist policy, as Liberal 
Unionists could have wished. But perhaps he was wise in simply 
pointing out that for the present, any policy which the Liberal 
Unionists could not accept is simply impossible. Perhaps the 
mortification caused by a snub might have stimulated rather 
than discouraged Mr. Howard Vincent and his brother-dreamers. 





to put down any possible insurrection. There must be sixty 


The Protectionists must convert a respectable number of 
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eat urban constituencies to the prospect of having dearer 
pread and dearer clothing in the vain hope of getting 
better wages, before they can venture to condemn their own 
Jeadersfor not proposing torisk all their prospects on this forlorn- 
hope of unsuccessful farmers and depressed manufacturers. 
And they have not persuaded even a respectable number of 
reat urban constituencies to try this desperate experiment yet. 
No doubt the less said about Mr. Howard Vincent’s unfortu- 
nately victorious reconnaissance against Free-trade,—on con- 
dition that Mr. Howard Vincent is made to feel that he has 
not moved the Government a jot,—the sooner his error may 
be mended. And therefore, no doubt, Lord Salisbury was wise 
in not saying of the escapade of Tuesday what a Liberal 
Unionist would certainly have said of it. 
But, apart from this matter, everything that Lord Salisbury 
said was pretty much what the heartiest Liberal Unionist 
could have wished,—unless, indeed, we except the unmeasured 
scorn expressed for the eighty-six Parnellite Members, amongst 
whom there are, we believe, a few quiet and honest Home- 
rulers who dislike the violence of the policy which they deem 
themselves compelled to support. Yet Sir George Trevelyan 
endeavoured to believe, and to make his hearers believe, on 
Thursday at Paisley, that Lord Salisbury had indicated a Local 
Government measure in which the Local Councils would contain 
a large nominee element. Lord Salisbury, said Sir George 
Trevelyan, “ used some very careful words, which, if they mean 
anything, mean that while there are to be elected members on 
the Local Government bodies, there is likewise to be a large 
privileged or nominee element of some nature which he 
does not specify,” Sir George Trevelyan’s wish is father 
to his thought. The only vestige of justification for 
this assertion is this sentence in Lord Salisbury’s speech, *I 
hope there will be abundant elements of free election, ’—which, 
of course, suggests that there will be some element, though pro- 
bably not an abundant element, that is not elective. But that 
phrase would be perfectly justified if the Chairman of the Local 
Council were to be nominated, as we have ourselves argued 
that he should be. It is above all things desirable that these 
local bodies should be guided by men of influence and 
experience, to whom all the members of the Council would 
look up, and we do not see how that could be better secured 
than by a nominated Chairman. At all events, Lord Salisbury’s 
speech cannot suggest anything but the nomination of a 
minority of the Council, and as we are quite sure that to 
nominate a minority of privileged members would be a very 
serious mistake even in the interests of property, it is a mis- 
take of which we do not at all believe that the Government 
would be guilty. Instead of strengthening, it would really 
weaken the influence of property in these Councils, for the elected 
majority would generally be piqued into acting together against 
the nominated minority, though if all had been elected, the 
very same men who as nominees would be utterly paralysed, 
would have been not only easily able to secure their election, 
but, when elected, would have been highly influential. We do 
not, therefore, believe that the Government will be so foolish as 
to attempt to put property in an invidious position by nominating 
proprietary members of these Local Councils, though we heartily 
hope that a Chairman competent to guide and influence the pro- 
cedure may be nominated in every Council. In all probability, 
the Government have not yet determined at all the course to 
be taken on the question in relation to which Sir George Tre- 
velyan evidently hopes to find a blot in their measure ; and if so, 
Lord Salisbury was quite wise in not saying what would virtually 
have limited the discretion of his colleagues when they came to 
take counsel together on the subject. So far as we can judge, 
Lord Salisbury’s words, on which Sir George Trevelyan seizes 
80 greedily, were very wise words, committing him to nothing 
except this,—that the electoral element will be at least the 
predominant element in these Councils ; and that the Councils, 
when established, are to have so large a responsibility in 
dealing with local matters, that the most important local ques- 
tions will be withdrawn altogether from the consideration of 
Parliament, and not be used or usable for the purpose of 
bringing round refractory Members of either party in Parlia- 
ment to the mind of the Administration. What the Govern- 
ment wish is, that it shall no longer be possible to bribe men 
by promises of local support in relation to county business, for 
their political support in relation to party business, And 
nothing could be more praiseworthy than to keep this object 
steadily in view in the Bill which the Government are pre- 
paring. 
What Lord Salisbury said on the subject of a reform of 
Procedure in the House of Commons, is simply as good as it 


could be,—excepting only his curious blindness to the fact 
that the very same need, though not in the same intensity, 
existed five years ago, when Sir Stafford Northcote acted as 
if it did not exist at all. There you see the difference 
between the irresponsible leader of Opposition and the 
responsible head of the Government. What the former finds 
rather amusing and rather satisfactory than otherwise, the 
latter finds simply intolerable. And no doubt it is intolerable 
that the people of Great Britain cannot be served by honest 
Ministers anxious to hear all that is really valuable in the way 
of criticism on their measures, without these Ministers’ sacri- 
ficing health and life itself to the fixed determination of a small 
minority to make worry do the work of war in unsettling 
the affairs of a great nation. What is wanted is, as we have 
steadily maintained from the beginning of this controversy, 
that the House of Commons shall determine for itself by the 
mere vote of the majority when discussion is to cease. And 
then discussion must cease. If the Government of the day 
abuses the power of guiding the House in this matter, so much 
the worse for the Government of the day. It will soon find 
itself in a minority. But surely the discretion of guiding the 
House in this matter is not nearly so great and dangerous a 
discretion as we confide to the Government in a hundred 
different spheres which affect in the deepest way the welfare 
of the community. It is time that some one should have power 
to determine, whether by day or by night, what time the House 
of Commons really has at its disposal for grave questions, and 
to insist that that time shall be prudently husbanded and used 
to the greatest effect. 

Further, what Lord Salisbury said on the all-important 
subject of putting an end to the dual ownership of land in 
Ireland as soon as possible, is in the highest degree important 
and statesmanlike. It explodes the impression that the 
Government are not really in earnest on that question; and 
though it does not show that any measure is matured or agreed 
upon, it does show that the head of the Government is not 
satisfied with Sir Michael Beach’s plea for indefinite delay, and 
will urge his colleagues to propose some measure for detaching 
the Irish peasantry from the policy of agrarian conspiracy, and 
bringing them over to the policy of careful conservative vigilance 
and jealousy against every inroad on the rights of property. 
We agree with Sir George Trevelyan that Mr. Goschen’s hand 
is visible in the new vigour and definiteness of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. We do not agree with Sir George Trevelyan 
that it is Mr. Goschen’s Toryism that is therein visible. It 
would be difficult, we think, for any impartial mind to judge 
the heads of the policy so powerfully sketched by Lord Salis- 
bury, as indicating anything but an enlightened and prudent 
Liberalism,—which of all foes dreads anarchy the most. 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S POLEMIC. 

Ss” GEORGE TREVELYAN’S speech at Glasgow on 

Tuesday was an able bit of mere polemic, by which 
we mean argument of the kind which is calculated to make 
those to whom it is addressed more confident than they 
were, without giving them a single glimpse of the reasons 
which would tell against that confidence. Whether he deals 
with Irish questions or with English questions, it is always the 
same. He passes by all the weak points of his own case, and 
all the strong points of his adversaries’ case, without a word, 
and confines himself to impressing upon his adherents aspects 
of the issues before them which, if they were the only aspects, 
would really justify their dogmatism, but which, so far from 
being the only aspects, are, to those who look at the matter 
judicially, purely one-sided, even if they are not those which 
are the least significant and instructive of them all. We will 
give some illustrations of this misleading polemic of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s. 

He begins by falling foul of one of the Ministers for speaking 
of Ireland as “having a more favourable land law than any 
other country in the world,” and exclaims :—* Why, at this 
moment Irish farmers in crowds are being evicted from the 
houses which they themselves built, and from the farms of 
which Parliament has constituted them the part-owners, 
because they cannot pay the arrears of rent which Lord Salis- 
bury considers to be so excessive, that he has actually passed 
an Act to revise those rents.” Now, to say nothing of the 
exaggeration of the word “ crowds,” what are the facts which 
Sir George Trevelyan suppresses in this sentence, and which 
vitally affect the conditions of the case he is arguing? Why, 
first, that so far as these farmers had really built their own 
houses, their rent had been reduced under the Land Act of 








1881, in consideration of that and the other improvements they 
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had made; and that if they are now being evicted, it is for 
not paying the reduced rent after taking into consideration 
what they had themselves added to the value of their 
holdings? Would an English leaseholder who had (suppose) 
even trebled the value of his tenement by building under 
a specific agreement with his landlord, be pitied because he 
was evicted for not keeping to the terms of that agreement ? 
In the next place, Sir George Trevelyan suppresses the fact 
that since the Land Act of last Session was passed, the Courts 
have had power to postpone the payment of arrears and dis- 
tribute it over a term of years; and also, that the Government 
proposed to go further, and deal with arrears more thoroughly, 
on condition that not only the landlords’ arrears, but the money- 
lenders’ arrears, and the shopkeepers’ arrears, should be dealt 
with in like manner, and that the Parnellite Party deliberately 
rejected the proposal, though they knew that the money- 
lenders’ arrears are in a great number of cases far more oppres- 
sive and unjust than the landowners’. We maintain that 
these suppressed facts altogether transform the aspect of the 
case, and render it probable that there are far more serious cases 
of hardship in the evictions now going on in London or New 
York than in those in Ireland. 

Take a second example of Sir George Trevelyan’s suppres- 
sions. He represents the oppressiveness of the Crimes Act as 
so great that “long before the five years of this Parliament 
are at an end, the very pretence of Irish freedom will be 
at an end too.” Now, we are aware that hot partisans can 
convince themselves of the truth of almost any assertion essen- 
tial to their case, however great the perversion of fact implied 
in it may be; but we confess we did not suppose that such a 
man as Sir George Trevelyan could have convinced himself 
that in that part of the British Empire where at this moment 
the wildest license is most widely prevalent, and most secure 
of impunity, namely, Ireland, there is any risk at all of the 
complete suppression of liberty. We venture to say that there 
is no corner of the United Kingdom in which legitimate 
liberty is more complete, and even license to do that which is 
illegal is attended with less danger, than in Ireland. Sir 
George Trevelyan illustrates his expectation that Ireland is 
to be deprived of her liberty by quoting Mr. Goschen’s con- 
demnation of the foul abuse lavished on Mr. Balfour, and is very 
indignant at the notion that Mr. Balfour cannot bear a little 
personal abuse. Was Sir George Trevelyan aware that Mr, 
Balfour had quite recently declared that the Irish Press cannot 
indulge itself in any more harmless occupation than in piling 
virulent abuse on himself, and that he should never think of 
interfering with any occupation of the kind? If he was, he 
might have warned his hearers that Mr. Goschen condemned 
attacks on Mr. Balfour to which Mr. Balfour had expressed and 
practically proved his sincere indifference on his own behalf, 
and might have told his audience that none of the official 
actions of the Government have had the least reference to this 
kind of invective, instead of leading them to believe, as he did, 
that the liberty of the Press is threatened in Ireland because 
Conservative statesmen are so sensitive to personal attacks, 

Once more, Sir George Trevelyan was extremely indignant 
at the attacks made on the past and present of the Parnellite 
Party by Ministerialists and Ministerialist journals. Why did 
he not explain to his Glasgow constituents that these attacks 
have been rendered necessary by the proposal to hand over 
Treland to the guidance of these men, and even by his own 
warnings to Parliament uttered a year ago, though now so 
completely forgotten by Sir George Trevelyan, of the imminent 
danger which would beset poor and defenceless men all over 
Treland, if such a measure as Mr. Gladstone and his friends now 
advocate were to be passed? It is not commonly fair to cast up 
against the Unionists that they try to bring into the fullest light 
the gross offences of the Parnellite Party against those who are 
loyal to the Queen, and to omit to say that this disagreeable 
duty has been forced upon us by the proposal to which Sir George 
Trevelyan is now committed, to run the very risks against 
which a year ago he so eloquently warned us. The Parnellite 
misdeeds would have almost sunk into oblivion but for the 
demand made by the popular statesman whom Sir George 
Trevelyan now follows, that we should virtually place the 
legislation and administration of Ireland in Parnellite hands, 

But Sir George Trevelyan’s speech is quite as much of a 
mere party polemic when it touches England and English 
politics as it is when it touches Ireland and Irish politics. He 


demands in the most indignant strain the abolition of all 
proprietary franchises, or, to use his own words, “that the 
genuine residents of a locality shall not be swamped by a flood 
of non-residents,”’—a demand in which we have always con- 








curred with him. But in his indignation against the i 
defending these franchises, he nate to oman that ro. = 
own Government that proposed to retain this “ swamping ” of 
residential by non-residential votes, so far as that exaggerated 
language properly describes the sanction given by the Act of 
1885 to the proprietary voting qualification, and that he did 
not find it necessary to retire from that Government, as he has 
so proudly recalled from time to time that he retired, when 
he was a young man, from the Liberal Government of 1870 
on account of a trivial difference of opinion with the Govern. 
ment as to the support to be given to denominational school 
Surely what he sanctioned as a Cabinet Minister in 1885 _ 
should not be in such red-hot ardour to condemn in 1887, 

Then as to the spirit of the Tory Party. Sir George 
Trevelyan, oddly enough, assumes that it is absolutely un- 
affected by household suffrage, and will be for ever what it 
was in the days of the most limited suffrage. He appears to 
think that the only good result of the measures of 1867 and 
1885 was to add temporarily rather more Liberals to the 
constituencies than Conservatives. We doubt whether the 
change has not been in the other direction; but whether 
that be so or not, this is the blindest portion of ir 
George Trevelyan’s speech. What we maintain, and main. 
tain to be established by the teaching of experience, is that 
household suffrage has taken all the “go,” all the bone, out 
of the party of privilege properly so called. We may have 
plenty of politicians—nay, plenty of delegates from Con- 
servative Associations,—crying out for this or that obsolete 
doctrine of the Tory Party; but the fact remains that, ery 
out as they will, they cannot get a Parliamentary majority 
to vote for those obsolete doctrines so long as these doctrines 
continue to be really opposed to the people’s wishes. There 
was Lord Randolph Churchill only the other day crying out 
for Protection as loudly as the delegates at Oxford on Tuesday, 
But Lord Randolph Churchill, who can generally gauge popular 
sentiment so far as to be at least half-a-year in advance of the 
old Tories, has discovered that he cannot get the constituencies _ 
to support Protection; and Lord Salisbury knows as well as 
anybody that it would at present be the death-blow of any 
Government which was so mad as to propose it. Why? Not 
because Tory thought is convinced, but because Tory action is 
dependent on popular votes, and popular votes will not vote 
back dear bread,—at present, at least,—whatever the leading 
Tories may say. We may have to undergo the mischiefs of a 
Protectionist policy at some future time if the democracy gets 
itself as confused on the point as American and Continental 
democracies have become. But if so, it is just as probable that 
the retrogressive policy will be proposed by an ultra-Radical 
Government as by any other. It will be the blundering of the 
people that will bring it back, not the blundering of the 
privileged classes. At present, the people are clearly against 
it, and consequently the Tory Party are powerless to propose 
it. For just the same reason the revision of Irish rents last 
Session was forced on the Government in spite of the Tory 
leaders’ dislike to it, much less by Liberal Unionists than by 
good old Conservatives with popular rural constituences behind 
them. Sir G. Trevelyan ignores the consequences of his own 
campaign in favour of household suffrage in the counties. 
What that victory has done, is to extract the poison-fangs from 
privilege. The reason the Liberal Unionists feel no fear of their 
Conservative allies, is that these Conservative allies are now com- 
pelled to appeal to popular feeling, and know that they cannot 
get popular feeling to support mere privilege. But Sir George 
Trevelyan, though in one exceptional burst of what seems 
in him almost superhuman candour, he goes so far as to say 
that he does not affirm that “ Liberals are always in the right 
and Conservatives always in the wrong,” would yet, we suspect, 
almost regard it as a blasphemy to cite a case in which he 
thought that the Liberals had been actually wrong and the 
Conservatives actually right; and he carries this so far, that 
he condemns in the most imperious way all who call them- 
selves Conservatives, even though they have to obtain a popular 
majority before they can control the House of Commons. That, 
let us assure him, is political Nominalism of the most super- 
stitious kind,—the deference for names rather than the defer- 
ence for things. For our parts, we believe that the party 
which polls a popular majority under household suffrage, is 
pretty certain not to do anything very unpopular. It may,— 
nay, it will make great mistakes, but they will be the mistakes 
of the multitude. Therefore, we cannot share Sir George 
Trevelyan’s dismay, and should be sorry to be the victims of 
so blinding a party illusion as seems to disturb the political 
vision of the Member for Glasgow. 
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M. GREVY’S ISOLATION. 


OTHING impresses us so strongly in the French crisis 
N as the isolation of M. Grévy. The President of the 
French Republic appears to have no friends. He was elected in 
January, 1879, almost by acclaim, as the man whose character 
would best befit the Presidential office, and during seven difficult 
years he did nothing whatever to forfeit the national esteem. 
There were doubts, to be sure, whether the President was not 
too constitutional for France; whether his office was not 
suffering in prestige ; whether, in fact, his rule was not a little 
too dull and impersonal for a people who find a pleasure in 
feeling themselves alive, even if it be because of tears. The 
Tines Paris correspondent, we remember, who, if he is some- 
times too much convinced that he is a pivot of the world, is a 
yery keen observer, once rather astonished his readers by re- 
porting a strong latent dislike of M. Grévy as a man who, rather 
than not be effaced, would let France drift. These criticisms, 
however, were little regarded, M. Grévy was held to have 
filled his great place quite worthily, and on December 28th, 
1885, he was elected by the Assembly unanimously for a second 
term. He has, therefore, held the first position for nearly 
nine years, during which he has made twelve Ministries, has 
influenced, directly or indirectly, the whole patronage of 
France, and must have obliged or disobliged personally every 
prominent man in politics and society. He should, according 
to all precedent, have made enemies ; but he should also have 
made friends, and have evoked towards himself among large, 
or at least influential classes, something of personal loyalty, 
such as rarely fails the men who have once worthily exercised 
power. Even Mr. Franklin Pierce, whom Americans usually 
describe as the most inferior of all their Presidents—a dis- 
tinction we should ourselves reserve to Mr. Andrew Johnson— 
possessed and acquired while in office many devoted friends. 
The moment the storm rose against M. Grévy, however, he 
appeared to have no friends at all. All statesmen, all poli- 
ticians, all journalists, the whole body of the people of Paris 
turned against him; and he was told on all hands that although 
his legal right to remain was clear, he must resign at once. 
Even his prayer for a more honourable opportunity is ap- 
parently disregarded ; and though France still honours age, 
and respects among the relations of life the paternal one first 
of all, M. Grévy’s years and his devotion to his family are 
made excuses for irrational contumely. He is as keen as ever, 
and there is no certainty that he believes in M. Wilson; but he 
is described in a hundred journals as a doting nepotist. There 
must be something separate in a man who, without a charge 
expressed, or a suspicion verified against his character for pro- 
bity, has in an hour of deep misfortune—for, granting every 
charge against M, Wilson, he is the President’s misfortune— 
met with such disregard. It is not perhaps quite gracious, but 
it is difficult to avoid speculating on the qualities of character 
which have produced a result so unusual, and, in the present 
circumstances of Europe, so disastrous. 

We suppose the truth to be something like this. M. Grévy 
possesses all the capacities and virtues commonly attributed to 
him,—keen sense, a firmness approaching to obstinacy, and 
probity as lawyers understand it; but they are impaired, and, 
as it were, spoiled, by a certain quality of meanness which runs 
through the whole character, intellectual as well as moral. He 
has, for example, effaced himself because, in his judgment, 
there ought to be no President, which, right or wrong, is a 
statesmanlike view; but he has also effaced himself because 
he wishes to be safe and irresponsible before opinion. 
Nobody is so comfortable as the King who can do no 
wrong. He has accepted each Ministry in succession because 
that, in his view, is his political duty, he being only a sub- 
stitute for a constitutional King; but he has also viewed each 
Ministry with entire coldness, if not with secret disfavour, 
has adhered to none, has protected none, and has even, as 
successive Premiers have suspected, gently shoved those falling. 
He refused, it is said, some assistance M. Goblet asked for; he 
did not even condole with M. Rouvier—who was in an especial 
degree his own selection, and who, but for him, would never 
have been thought of—upon a fall caused solely by M. Rouvier’s 
Suspected friendliness to himself ; and after declaring that he 
Would resign rather than accept M. Clémenceau, he accepted 
M. Clémenceau “and his whole programme” when he 
thought it necessary to protect his own position. M. 
Clémenceau has no majority, though he leads one now and 
then, and M, Grévy had at least the alternative of asking the 
Senate for a dissolution. There is a want of chivalry in a 


nature so coolly self-seeking, which offends Frenchmen in a 








Chief of the State, and kills out the loyalty often given to men 
far inferior to M. Grévy, yet not so lacking in generosity. M. 
Grévy has been sincerely and most wisely devoted to peace ; 
but was it, the cynics ask, wholly for peace, or also to prevent 
a competition the dread of which almost certainly influenced 
his distinctly ungenerous conduct towards the Princes? He could 
have shielded them readily enough ; but his voice, though never 
raised, was always for expulsion. Then he has always avoided 
display, partly no doubt, perhaps chiefly, because he deemed dis- 
play a symbol of personal authority, and he condemned personal 
authority ; but partly also because he was penurious, and 
desired to heap up a fortune by economies. With allowances 
of £48,000 a year, he did not spend £10,000—Parisians say 
not £5,000—and he tolerated economies at the expense of the 
State such as are expected only, and not admired even then, in 
some wretchedly paid subordinate. Thrift of that kind is 
forgiven in a ruler who is pawning his own plate to pay for 
cavalry, as Frederick the Great did; or in a ruler who is resolute 
to keep down all waste, as Frederick’s father did; or in a ruler 
who fulfils in other ways the general ideal, as our own Sovereign 
does ; but M. Grévy’s personal economy has been synchronous 
with State waste so ruinous, and in many directions so foolish, 
that if he had for once broken out of his constitutional*re- 
treat, and demanded a dissolution in order that France might 
compel economy, the veriest purists in constitutionalism would 
have held him justified. It is not altogether expedient that 
a President should look forward to poverty, however honourable; 
but moderation is the essence of a character like M. Grévy’s, 
and Paris accuses him of immoderate thrift. The accusations are 
in their form rhetorical exaggerations, but there is a basis of truth 
below them; and itis this parsimony, added to some undignified 
habits, which have stripped M. Grévy of the dignity much of 
his character would ensure, and have caused politicians to 
regard him rather as an exceedingly shrewd and self-seeking 
old bourgeois, than as an austere politician indifferent to the 
showier side of public life. Now, that is a character towards 
which it is difficult to be loyal, especially if one is a French- 
man, with Henri Quatre for an instinctive ideal. As Ministry 
after Ministry fell, and the difficulties of the Republic 
increased, this view gradually spread, until when it came to 
be believed that the President’s residence was a centre of 
intrigue and of particularly sordid corruption, the increasing 
distaste burst forth in a chorus of unfair and exaggerated, 
but not unnatural denunciation. Nobody stood by the 
citizen President, just as nobody stood by the citizen 
King, who, like him, was accused of being a rus¢ old 
trader, intent on getting money for his own house, and regard- 
less alike of personal dignity and, in all money matters, of 
the honour of France. The noble who lighted a hundred- 
franc note in order that Louis Philippe might hunt for the 
gold piece he had dropped under the table, accused him of 
just the kind of meanness of nature of which Frenchmen with 
less wit and more virulence are now, in every variety of 
method, accusing M. Grévy. Louis Philippe’s inner defects 
alienated even the bourgeoisie whom he had courted, and in 
the hour of overthrow his reputation for shrewdness brought 
him neither defenders nor friends. 

We must not forget, in condemning M. Grévy, that he has 
fallen on rather unlucky times. The very capacity for personal 
loyalty seems to be dead in France. The Parisian mob shows 
a little of it, perhaps, towards General Boulanger ; but with all 
careers free, and no man stopped by any question not personal 
to himself, each successive Premier steps forward, works as well 
as he can, and falls without forming a party, or attracting 
anything like personal devotion. The qualities in a man no 
longer attract, but only the ideas. That may be a result of 
Republicanism, for it is visible in the whole history of Switzer- 
land, and in America the parties have seldom had personal 
leaders—Jefferson, Clay, and Lincoln are in part exceptions— 
but if it is so, the work of governing in France will become 
amazingly difficult. Personal repulsion is not extinct, if loyalty 
is; and though men are not raised by favour, they are over- 
thrown by dislike. M. Ferry on Monday was almost blown 
out of the Chamber by an explosion of hatred from the 
Radicals, which will, it is said, be fatal to his chance 
of the Presidency ; while M. Grévy, who has done nothing, 
is an object of contumely such as a tyrant or an un- 
successful King could hardly have evoked. With the capacity 
for hatred fully alive, and the capacity of appreciation nearly 
dead, it is only by very rare natures that the public 
will be cordially served ; and institutions, long as they live, 
cannot do everything. There never was a political machine 
yet which a fool could work well, or one in which the character 
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of the workman did not affect the out-turn. The example of 
M. Grévy’s fate will not help France to obtain her ideal 
President, while it will make many a candidate believe, as it 
makes General Boulanger, that the only way to preserve power 
is to cultivate a fictitious popularity. The French want to find 
an ideal chief, and want also, when he is found, to be relieved 
from the burdensome obligation of being loyal to him. That 
is a condition of mind which inevitably makes of all but the 
noblest rulers—and they are not so very numerous—self- 
seekers first of all. 


LORD SALISBURY ON RICH AND POOR. 


ORD SALISBURY made a second speech at Oxford on 
Thursday, apparently on the spur of the moment, and 
therefore the more noteworthy. So large was the crowd 
attending the meeting, that it could not be contained in the 
Corn Exchange, and the overflow meeting which formed out- 
side was clamorous to hear something, if only a few words, 
from the speaker of the day. Lord Salisbury, therefore, though 
somewhat exhausted by speaking for two hours, addressed this 
fresh audience on a topic on which we heartily wish more 
speakers of the first rank would dilate. This is the utter 
folly of the popular notion that the laws protect the rich 
rather than the poor. In an utterly lawless country, none 
but the rich would be happy or free, for only they would 
be able either to protect themselves or to enforce service for 
their benefit from others. ‘ Law and order,” said the Premier, 
in an epigrammatic sentence to which we only wish we could 
give universal circulation, “are the privilege of the poor, but 
the restraint of the rich.” There is no truth more true, nor 
any truth which the advocates of anarchy are so anxious to 
conceal. The Eighth Commandment in especial, the moral 
foundation of all laws of property, is the very charter of the 
poor, for their property—their labour—is the one which, under 
the strong conscription of hunger, it is the easiest to steal. The 
moment the laws are silent, wages cease, and the poor man, even 


-if he gets land to work on, or a profitable task to perform, is com- 


pelled to work in arms, or to obey any order, however unjust, 
which the armed servants of the rich may choose to enforce. The 
poor, when the laws are silent, have no means of self-defence 
except by combining in a mob; and all history shows that 
organised bands—and the wealthy readily organise them—can 
always put down a Jacquerie. They have only to be pitiless 
enough, and they can work estates as the Roman nobles did,— 
through bands of slaves as white, as brave, and fifty times as 
numerous as themselves. The poor man without laws cannot 
recover the smallest debt; while the rich man recovers his 
as the Roman practically did, by flogging the debtor 
till he gets it. Even a relaxation of order hurts the 
poor far more than the rich, for they are far more 
tied to the soil, and far nearer the edge of the great 
precipice. Suppose a mob frightens the owners of the houses 
in Grosvenor Square until they decline to live there, who 
suffers? Not the owners, who are only at the uttermost fined 
in the value of their leases, who can live anywhere, and who 
are comparatively careless where they live. The whole of the 


real pain falls upon the artisans they employ, the servants they 


pay, the clerks and porters of the tradesmen they deal with, 
who in the aggregate outnumber the owners by thirty 
to one at least, who cannot fly, and who lose all means 
of getting daily bread. It may be said that the mob is 
more numerous still; but the mob gets nothing,—no pay out 
of the fright it has inspired, no food, even, which it did not 
possess before. If it pillages, it only destroys, getting in the 
end nothing for itself. The only effect of successful violence 
is to make the wealthy fly away with their wealth, which, 
except so far as it is expressed in land, no mob or combination 
of mobs can take away. They can destroy a part of it—Consols, 
for example—and so suspend all labour; but they cannot get 
the money for themselves. The thing has been tried a 
thousand times against the Jews, the most powerless of all 
classes, who have always been accumulators, and has been 
tried by oppressors at once scientific and relentless; but 
the wealth has always eluded the spoilers’ hands. Stealing 
a bill of exchange may ruin Moses, but does not pay 
the thief. The only effect even of severe taxation for 
the benefit of the poor is to disincline men to hold 
the things taxed—say, houses—and ultimately to throw the 
property exclusively into the hands of those strong enough 
to protect it from legalised pillage. 

But suppose there are no rich? That would not be the 
land about which we are arguing to-day, but a land such as 





England or France would be, were the laws so 
sisted as to lose their power. ay a 
Take the case which always strikes the poor a 

which has in it most of hope for henns-ontlia on pet 
Their advocates tell them, amidst general applause, that the 
great landlords are the fairest subjects of taxation, that the 

ought to pay all rates, all tithes, and nearly all taxes foo 
that then they will give up aggregating land, and allow it to 
be divided. That is the exact contrary of the fact. Ever 

new tax placed on land is pro tanto a guarantee against ie 
division, The great owner who is paid in dignity, in influence 
and in pleasant occupation, may endure to hold an estate yieldin ‘ 
only one-half per cent. for his money, as he endures to hold 
a white elephant like Chatsworth, Blenheim, or Hatfield - but 
the little owner cannot bear that pressure, and retires so rapidl 

that the old class of yeomen is in England becoming eilinat 
Still less can he bear it if he is a little cultivator, for then 
every tax on land is a positive deduction from his family’s 
food. So keenly felt is this, that in Germany, where such taxes 
are heavy, the peasantry are at this moment crying out that 
unless protective duties are doubled—that is, unless they are 
positively granted bounties out of the pockets of all who eat— 
they will starve. It looks an easy process to go on heaping 
taxes and disabilities upon owners; but the first effect of 
them is that the lesser men find no pleasure in owning 
land, and the second effect is that the little men of all 
either give up the struggle, as thousands do in Massachusetts 

the freest Commonwealth in the world, or they resist the tenes, 

and the whole scheme of making the land bear all burdens 
breaks down by its own weight. There are many valid reasons 
for peasant-proprietorship, but the ability of the peasant- 
proprietor to bear taxes is assuredly not one of them. Lord 
Salisbury, who, for all his gibes at philosophers, is a bit of 
a philosopher himself, is entirely favourable to peasant- 
proprietorship, and even—to the dismay, we can fancy, of the 
Carlton—ventured to hint a doubt whether the English 
system of cultivating the soil through rent-payers was 
in itself a good one; but he put the case against 
the “universal and all-sufficient land-tax”’ in a nutshell: 

—‘“If you want to increase the number of small owners 
in the land, you must not bully the landlords. The 
more you increase the burdens on land, the more you 
treat it as a kind of parish investment, the more you inflict 
upon it, as many of our legislators are prepared to do, every 
kind of exceptional disability and inconvenience, the more do 
you drive it into the hands of rich men. Land, in proportion 
as land is an advantageous investment favoured by the State 
or not injured by the State, will find its way according to 
economical laws into the hands of small owners; bat directly 
you affix to it any disability, directly you attach to it any 
laws or disability peculiar to it, then it becomes a thing 
in which only those can indulge who have surplus money to 
throw away, and therefore in that direction you diminish 
the chance of what we all profess to desire, the increase of 
the occupiers who are the owners of their own land. This 
is a very important matter, because we are much governed, 
unfortunately, by philosophers ; and the philosophers, while 
proclaiming their eager desire to multiply the owners of land, 
at the same time lose no opportunity in matters of taxation to 
increase the special disabilities upon the owners of land. They 
are thus neutralising their own policy. They are trying to 
sail north and south at the same time. They are trying with 
one hand to undo the labour of the other, and if you wish—as 
I hope you wish, and as I most earnestly wish—to multiply 
the owners of land, you must resist to the utmost any proposi- 
tion to treat land in any more unfavourable manner than any 
other kind of investment.” Let land bear all the burdens 
of the State, and the peasantry will reject the land,—that is the 
plain English of the matter, which the dreamy philanthropists of 
our day, who fancy that good feeling will abolish arithmetic 
and be a perfect substitute for sense, will do well to ponder. 
It is perfectly possible to diffuse property among a much 
greater multitude than at present ; but it can only be done by 
strengthening, instead of relaxing law. If debts were more 
recoverable, smaller men could trade, and all things would be 
cheaper, for all things are now taxed to provide against bad 
debts. If eviction is impossible because of men’s emotions, 
rents will be high in order that the losses caused by those 
emotions may be met. The only method of diffusing wealth 
by law yet discovered which does not involve either robbery 
or the destruction of wealth itself, is the compulsory par- 
celling at death now so general on the Continent; and that 
requires for its success not only laws, but their exact and 
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rigorous fulfilment in favour of heirs too poor to make every 
succession the subject of a lawsuit. In every department of 
life, in fact, and especially in the sale of labour, the more 
effective the law is, the more perfect is the shelter afforded to 
the poor man. 





THE CONSERVATIVE FOLLY. 


HE exhortations to be instant in legislation which have of 
late been so common in Conservative speeches, bore 
their natural fruit at Oxford on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Asso- 
ciations gave the Union between Great Britain and Ireland but 
a fractional part of their time or thought. On the first day, 
it was not so much as mentioned ; on the second day, it was only 
one among four principal subjects discussed. Apparently, the 
Conservative and Constitutional Associations look forward to a 
series of Sessions in which Irish questions will have their 
share of Parliamentary time, but no more than their share. 
Fridays before going into Committee of Supply, Saturdays 
late in the year, and Wednesdays when Irish Members are 
fortunate in the ballot, will be quite enough for a population 
which, after all, is only a sixth of the population of the larger 
island. The rest of the week, including the two Government 
nights, will be devoted to the great measures indicated at the 
Oxford Conference, With this prospect in view, we turn with 
natural interest to the resolutions passed on these two eventful 
days. The fate of the Government, and, what is of more 
consequence, the issue of the great controversy with which 
the Government is associated, depend, as we all know, 
upon the maintenance of a close alliance between the 
two sections of the Unionist organisation. This is so 
much the theme of Unionist speeches, that every one pre- 
sent at the Oxford Conference must have heard and cheered it 
a dozen times. Now the condition of a close alliance is that 
all the members of it shall be agreed upon everything that the 
alliance does. Points upon which they differ must stand over 
until the alliance is dissolved, or until argument has wrought 
conviction, and so brought about unanimity. Consequently, 
the resolutions of the Oxford Conference show us what the 
rank and file of the Conservative Party think the Liberal 
Unionists are prepared to accept at their hands as the price of 
a common resistance to Home-rule. 

Viewed in this light, the resolutions are more than 
important and interesting; they are in the highest degree 
surprising. Passing over sundry resolutions relating to tithe 
and Disestablishment, we find ourselves committed, so far as 
the National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Asso- 
ciations have power to bind us, to these two tremendous 
statements :—‘ That the continued depression in trade and 
agriculture, the increase in scarcity of employment, and the 
consequent distress among all classes, render speedy reform in 
the policy of the United Kingdom as regards foreign imports and 
the influx of indigent foreigners a matter of vital necessity ; and 
that the time has now arrived when the Parliamentary franchise 
may with perfect safety be extended to women householders.” 
It cannot be said that these statements are only expressions of 
opinion put forward in order to give interest to debate, and 
not intended to have any bearing on Parliamentary action. 
We should be very glad if we could think this. But the 
course the discussions took forbids it. In both cases, the 
“ previous question” was moved and stoutly resisted. Now, if 
the object of the supporters of the resolutions had been merely 
academical, if they had simply wished to put their views before 
their countrymen, and leave them to work their way on 
their merits, a debate on the “ previous question ” would have 
answered every purpose. All the arguments in favour of the 
resolutions could have been set out, and the inconvenient 
necessity of drawing a practical conclusion avoided. But 
the practical conclusion was just what the authors of the 
resolutions wanted. Mr. Howard Vincent talks of the next 
Session as a “British Session,” in which the “ deplorable con- 
dition of things now prevailing throughout the United 
Kingdom ” is to be seriously taken in hand. How it is to be 
taken in hand we may guess from the pre-Adamite-Smith 
darkness in which Mr. Howard Vincent still dwells. For 
him, the mercantile theory has never been disproved. The present 
depression would disappear if we could only keep “ British 
gold ” within British territory. The speakers who supported the 
resolution may not all have agreed with Mr. Howard Vincent's 
Teasoning, but they were quite ready to swallow the conclusion 
founded on it. They would not listen to the doubts suggested 


by the wiser members of the Conference, and out of nearly a 
thousand delegates, only about thirty supported the “ previous 





question.” Foreign mauufactures are to be taxed ; wheat is to 
be taxed ; native industry in all its branches is to be protected, 
—and all these things are to be done in the coming Session. 
On the extension of the franchise ‘to women householders,” 
there was less agreement. When the “ previous question ” was 
put to the vote, the chairman at first declared himself unable 
to say which side had the majority. In the end, however, he 
satisfied himself that the “ previous question” was lost, and a 
considerable majority refused to adjourn the debate. So far, 
therefore, as the Conference can pledge the Conservative Party 
to a line of policy, it stands committed to Protection and 
Female Suffrage. That is pretty well for two days’ work. 

We are not now going to argue either of these questions on 
its merits. What we want to insist on is the folly—the mad- 
ness, we might rather call it—which wishes to raise them at such 
a moment as this. If the maintenance of the Legislative Union 
were assured, if the alliance between the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists had served its turn and been broken up, if a 
series of by-elections had replaced Liberal Unionists by Con- 
servatives, and virtually committed the further treatment of 
the Irish problem to a really homogeneous party, we could 
understand the action of the Conference. As a matter 
of fact, however, not one of these hypotheses is true. 
The maintenance of the Legislative Union is not at 
all assured, and by consequence it is as needful as 
ever that Conservative and Liberal Unionists should work 
together with a will. The Unionist Party is composed of the 
very same elements of which it was composed a year ago. The 
bulk of it, no doubt, is Conservative, but the element which 
turns the scale in every division is Liberal. Be the Liberal 
Unionists few or many, they are numerous enough to give the 
victory to whichever party they like. It is the plain duty, 
therefore, of every Conservative to make the position of the 
Liberal Unionist as little unpleasant as he knows how. It is 
hard enough for a Liberal—say, in a Northern town—to go on 
opposing the leaders with whom he has been acting all his life. 
But it would be infinitely harder if he were asked to oppose 
these same leaders when they are defending not a new heresy, 
but an old truth, It would be so hard, indeed, that even if 
the Liberal Unionists in Parliament stood the test, the Liberal 
Unionists in the constituencies would certainly not stand it. If 
Mr. Howard Vincent had any doubt how the proceedings of the 
Oxford Conference will be represented to them, it can hardly 
have outlasted the reading of Sir William Harcourt’s speech at 
Penrith. Sir William has made so many speeches lately, that 
his stock of jokes is running rather low. Now he is set on 
his legs again for the rest of the recess. The picture of “ John 
Bright going in for Protection” will be hung again and again, 
and always gain its meed of laughter. But it will do more 
than furnish a Home-rule jester with a new point; it will tend 
to furnish Home-rule candidates with votes. It is true, 
indeed, that Lord Salisbury gave no countenance to these 
wild proposals. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
his statement addressed to this very Conference, that “ on all 
present questions ” the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives 
are as close together as the various sections of the Conservative 
Party are close together.” On questions in the far future 
there may be grave differences of opinion ; but “in reference 
to the actual necessities and battles of to-day,” there are none. 
In this way, Lord Salisbury, so far as he was able, undid what 
the Conference had done. But it was not in his power to unde 
it all. He has made it plain that the Conservative leaders 
will pay no attention to Mr. Howard Vincent or Mr, 
Wainwright ; that they will limit themselves strictly to the 
necessities of practical politics; and that from this region 
anything that can breed dissension between Unionists will be 
carefully excluded. But when all this has been admitted, we 
must still regret the ill-advised proceedings of Tuesday and 
Wednesday. To raise false hopes in the minds of Conservative 
farmers and Conservative traders, is not the way to make them 
vigorous Unionists. We should rather be afraid that they will 
learn to regard the Liberal Unionists as so many obstacles to 
a return of prosperity, and refuse on that ground to stand by 
them at the poll. We hope that Mr. Howard Vincent is satisfied 
with his last contribution to the good cause. 








WORLDS AND METEORITES. 
T was a very old question, “ Which came first, the egg or 
the hen?” and not a question which has as yet been 
answered. And, whatever astronomers and masters of spectro- 
scopic analysis may say as to the justice of Professor Norman 
Lockyer’s scientific facts as detailed in the elaborate paper which 
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he read last week at the Royal Society, we can hardly think 
that, however complete may have been his success in proving 
that the origin of suns could be accounted for by the collisions 
of meteors (supposing that meteors in sufficient numbers pre- 
ceded the suns), he was at all more successful in proving that, 
as a matter of fact, meteors in countless numbers did precede 
the suns, and not the suns the meteors, than any of the sophists 
were in proving that the egg came before the hen. What the 
reasoning of the paper in question, if it be accepted by his 
scientific colleagues, appears to prove, is that “ the existing dis- 
tinction between stars, comets, and nebula, rests on no physical 
basis;”’ and that it is possible to obtain many of the same spectra 
by subjecting meteoric stones to various degrees of heat in the 
laboratory, as are obtained from the nebule, the comets, and the 
less brilliantly incandescent of the suns,—while we fail to obtain 
the spectra of the more brilliantly incandescent suns, from Sirius 
upwards, only because we have no means of producing anything 
like the heat which is there at work. All this shows, no doubt, 
if it be verified by other scientific observers, that the various 
astronomical bodies in the universe are all of similar materials 
under very different conditions as to heat; and that, granted 
sufficient meteors and sufficient collisions for the raising of the 
temperature, suns might easily be conceived as the products of 
clashing showers of meteors. Still, that does not show that the 
meteors existed before the suns. Indeed, in his approximate calcu- 
lation of the numbers of meteoric showers, Mr. Lockyer assumes 
a space already sown thick with suns, whose attractions are, of 
course, the determining cause of the orbits of these meteoric 
showers as they are at present known. The calculations of Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, of Athens, and of Professor Newton, on which Mr, 
Lockyer bases his calculation, could not, of course, have been 
made without a complete solar system, in which the orbits of the 
meteoric showers are determined chiefly by the attraction of the 
sun; nor do we understand how observations which are so founded, 
could apply to a universe in which no suns existed. Hence, it 
seems to us that the ready-made suns are necessary in order to 
give Mr. Lockyer the basis for his estimate of the actual number 
of colliding showers of meteors ; and it is at least very doubtfal if 
he could apply a theory which might explain the replenishment 
and the variation of ready-made suns, to the first making of suns 
by unattached meteors with no fixed orbits at all. Granting Mr. 
Lockyer’s demonstration that all the known astronomical bodies 
are originally ejusdem generis, and that their differences might 
arise from the degree of heat to which materials of the same kind 
are subjected under the heat produced by collisions between them 
when moving at an immense velocity, it seems not very easy to 
say whether the suns threw off the meteorites, which then cooled 
down, or whether the meteorites by crashing together produced 
the suns, or whether both processes have always gone on, the 
meteoric bodies sometimes producing the suns, and the suns 
sometimes throwing off meteoric bodies. Undoubtedly, Professor 
Norman Lockyer believes that both processes are now at work, 
for the able writer who summarised his theory in yesterday 
week’s Times, sums it up in these words :— 

‘We postulate only two known phenomena,—namely, the existence 
of meteorites in space, and the cumulative force of gravity. Starting 
from these we can explain in orderly sequence the origin of celestial 
species. Taking temperature as the criterion, we can arrange on 
the two arms of an ascending and descending curve the several 
orders of heavenly bodies. At the foot of the ascending curve come 
the individual meteorites, above them come nebulz, comets, and 
stars in successive stages of meteoritic condensation. The apex of 
the curve is occupied by stars of the Sirian group, in which the heat 
evolved by the condensation due to gravity has reached its maximum. 
The gradual process of cooling is represented on the descending arm 
by stars of the solar group and those of Class III. b, and at last we 
again reach a temperature which, like that of the individual 
meteorites in space, is incapable of producing luminous phenomena. 
Is this the end? We cannot say so, with any confidence. If collisions 
occur, as we know they do, and must, between individual meteorites, 
we have no right to say that collisions cannot occur between the 
larger bodies formed by the condensation of meteorites. ‘ New stars,’ 
says Mr. Lockyer, ‘whether seen in connection with nebule or not, 
are produced by the clash of meteor swarms.’ Thus we know that 
individual meteorites collide, and that meteor swarms also clash with 
one another. May it not be that suns and stars themselves are also 
liable to collisions ? In that case the curve above described would be 
closed by the junction of the descending with the ascending arm, the 
cycle of the universe would be complete, and we might say of the 

Cosmos, as the geologist Hutton said of the earth, that it exhibited no 
traces of a beginning and no evidence of anend. This, however, is 
pure speculation. It is the transcendental extension of the hypothesis 
to a region wholly outside the range of observation and experience. 
‘In recorded time,’ says Mr. Lockyer, ‘there has been no such thing 
as a “ world on fire,” or the collision of masses of matter as large as 
the earth, to say nothing of masses of matter as large as the sun ; but 





the known distribution of meteorites throughout space indicates that 
such collisions may form an integral part of the economy of Nature,’ ” 
But Mr. Lockyer’s theory, if it is really intended to account for 
the origin of all suns, must assume billions upon billions of 
meteorites in the place of every sun, and these, originally at 
least, moving about wildly, not in orbits, but in straight lines 
continually subjected to small deflections, and with all sorts of 
different velocities, till a few great masses had been accumulated 
to determine the orbits of the rest. Is that in any sense a simplifi. 
cation of the problem of the origin of worlds? Is it not rather 
assigning a more complex cause than the effectitself? But what 
we chiefly want to draw attention to is this,—that if Mr. Lockyer 
is right as to the identity in kind of all the original substances 
of the different 'celestial bodies, there is nothing in the fact that 
he is able to obtain from meteoric stones in the laboratory, 
the same spectra which are obtained from nebulw, comets, 
and the cooler suns, to make it more likely that the suns 
come of colliding meteorites, than that meteorites come 
of cooling suns and fragments of suns. Indeed, the writer 
who explains Mr. Lockyer’s theory, and who maintains that 
the latter process does take place, even suggests that these 
cooled-down suns and fragments of suns may come into 
collision again, and so get heated up to their former tran- 
scendental heat. Surely this does not answer the question, 
“Which came first, the sun or the meteoric stone ?” any more 
than the old Greek sophists were able to answer the question, 
“ Which came first, the egg or the hen?” When we are told 
that organic matter must necessarily have appeared in the uni- 
verse later than inorganic matter, we know what is meant,— 
namely, that inorganic matter can subsist without organic matter, 
but that organic matter cannot subsist without inorganic matter. 
But nothing of the kind is maintained by Mr. Lockyer as to 
meteorites and suns; indeed, if we understand his theory aright, 
he holds that either suns may come out of the collisions of 
meteorites, or meteorites out of the break-up of suns. 

What seems certain is that the force of gravity, and innumer- 
able forces of projection of all magnitudes, affect the various 
particles of matter in the universe; further, that this matter 
is composed of an infinite number of highly “ manufactured 
articles,’ as the chemical atoms have been termed, and that 
these highly manufactured articles go through a most won- 
derful course of further manufacture before they carry 
matter up to the most elementary stage of any kind of life; 
moreover, that all these marvellous processes appear to extend 
over all space within reach of our observation, and to suggest at 
least, in the most forcible manner, unity of origin. If that be 
so, whether the minuter embodiments of all these forces precede 
in point of time the more gigantic embodiments of them, or 
succeed them, or are co-ordinate with them, seems to us a matter 
of no very great interest, whichever way it be determined, if it 
ever can be determined. But surely it can hardly be decided 
for us in which order the story ought to be told, only by 
proving to us that, under certain circumstances, you can produce 
the star spectra by subjecting meteoric stones to a given amount 
of heat. So, too, you can produce steam by boiling water; but 
then, you can also produce water by condensing steam. Both 
processes are always taking place, and we cannot know whether 
the water existed before the steam, or steam before the water, or 
whether both were always in existence. What had to be shown, if 
all suns were to be proved aggregations of meteorites, is that 
meteorites without suns to organise their orbits once existed in 
multitudes sufficient to produce innumerable collisions, and so 
build themselves up into suns; and that this is much more likely 
than that already existing suns could have thrown off the crowds 
of meteorites of which astronomers have evidence. 





THE NEW ENGLISH SOFTNESS. 

“ W* shall win,” said a clever Parnellite, “ for the English 

have gone soft;” and though he may prove mis- 
taken, he had hit, with the Irish instinct for a weakness, upon a 
fact of the day. Nothing is more remarkable than the change 
in this matter of softness which, within the last thirty years, 
has passed over the English cultivated class. The old hardness 
has gone out of them. They hardly dare kill a murderer or an 
invader, and would not kill anybody else for worlds. The public 
execution on the block of a traitor who had destroyed the civilisa- 
tion of a county or caused ten thousand deaths, would create a re- 
volt within the walls of Parliament. The English educated pity 
everybody who suffers, the bad equally with the good. Not only 





can they not bear that anybody should be hungry, or suffer with- 
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out cause in the battle of life, but they cannot endure that anybody 
should be hurt even for good reason. They are horrified at 
the idea of shooting rebels, they dislike imprisoning rioters, 
and they are wretched if political prisoners, whether hurt or 
unhurt, scream out that they feel for themselves as if they 
were hurt. Serious persons, with good abilities and good 
degrees, have told us that the effort to make Mr. O’Brien wear 
prison garments made them feel quite ill; and statesmen, 
having to quell resistance, have ordered buckshot-cartridges to 
be served to soldiers, because buckshot at a certain distance does 
not kill. Some one the other day advised that water should be 
pumped by a steam-engine upon the rioters in Trafalgar Square, 
and was immediately told by an educated critic, obviously quite 
sincere, that the advice was harsh, because a water-douche in 
weather like this might give the rioters cold! So gentle are 
civilians in Ireland, that it is scarcely possible to carry out the 
law there, any crowd being allowed to defy it for fear some one 
should get hurt by bullets; while in England, opinion has 
almost prohibited the punishment of boy-thieves, to the poor 
lads’ infinite disadvantage. An appearance of harshness in a 
single case called forth a stream of protest which has suspended 
the law against street-walkers, and the public has quite recently 
been asked not to punish, even by the pressure of opinion, any 
women who disregard the Christian sexual ethics. The pity for 
murderers is as yet silent, but we read no less than three letters 
in which one of the worst criminals of our day was called 
“poor Lipski,” as if from instinctive pity, and every sentence 
except “simple imprisonment,” which is from ignorance con- 
sidered merciful, is regarded with a sort of horror. Nor 
is this feeling merely the expression of a limited opinion. 
The whole action of the State is hampered in all departments 
by a doubt among the cultivated whether the employment of 
force, and especially the employment of force in such a way as 
to cause death, is ever justifiable. It is more than doubtful if 
the suppression of the Indian Mutiny would nowadays have 
been allowed, and quite certain that if any officer boasted of 
his share io it, Parliament would censure him. Even benevo- 
lence in some directions is paralysed by the fear of causing 
suffering, and a grand experiment like the formation of in- 
dustrial regiments would fail, because it could not be worked 
without its corollary, military discipline. If the laws against 
crime were to make again, they would be softened out of recog- 
nition or usefulness, and Judges who dare punish irreclaimable 
criminals with adequate severity, are condemned by opinion as 
cruel men. 


Itis most difficult to explain the causes of this softness, which 
is entirely new, and quite contrary to any conviction derivable 
from proved utility. It is not useful, but only hampering, and 
is admitted to be so even by the men who, nevertheless, cannot 
away with hardness. If it proceeded from the spread of 
Christianity, it would be intelligible, for Christianity, though 
not the feminine creed it is believed to be, has in it a principle 
of pity which may easily be misdirected. The command to forgive 
the repentant is easily extended into a command to forgive those 
who may repent if only they are not deprived of the opportunity ; 
and “Love one another” may be interpreted into a doctrine 
of universal tolerance. Unfortunately, however, the new spirit 
has been synchronous with a decay of Christianity, in the culti- 
vated classes at all events, as a dogmatic creed, and with a rise of 
the scientific spirit in which most certainly softness has not too 
large a place. The true scientific man would whip a mother 
for giving her baby soothing-syrup, and shoot a father for 
allowing his son to spread epidemic disease. Nor is it due to 
any decay of energy. Men are as energetic in travel, in explora- 
tion, in discovery, in all the departments of life, even in fighting, 
as ever they were; and do not hesitate, when commerce requires 
it—as in sailing the seas, or in mining—to use up the health, 
and even the lives of men, whenever the work cannot be done 
without, There isa burst of horror occasionally, when an abuse is 
discovered; but the speed of ships, and therefore the danger of 
sailors, increases yearly; while no one doubts that if a quick- 
silver mine were opened in Kent to-morrow, that mine would 
be worked, in spite of the horrible sufferings its working 
would entail. The root of the change is said to be “sympathy ;” 
but if it is sympathy, why do we not sympathise with the 
victims of crime, why, for example, do we not recognise with a 
shudder the direct cruelty which is often involved in theft? As 
it is, we spend infinite energy to get a murderer off, and rarely 
even subscribe to help the relatives of the victim. Is it not 
possible that a part of the new softness arises, not from sympathy, 











but from indifference; that in the multitudinousness of the 
thoughts, and interests, and enjoyments of the cultivated, they 
no longer feel the importance of anything which does not imme- 
diately disturb them, and therefore say of the bad, as well as 
the good, “ Let them be”? A large community judges of all 
things more leniently than a small one, and every cultivated 
man now lives in a large community. He cannot feel any crime 
as the villager does, any more than he can feel the horror of 
mutiny entertained by a ship’s officer. A rioter,—well, what is 
ariot? A thief,—oh! the poor will thieve. A murderer of his 
wife,—ah ! perhaps he was very much nagged, an excuse 
actually made by a most humane man only a month ago. 
The cultivated have been lifted by immense though thin 
experience, experience gathered through an opera-glass which 
surveys all mankind, till everything they look down upon seems 
small, and the punishment of others a needless way of inflicting 
pain upon themselves. Why in a world so interesting, so 
complex, and so comfortable, should they make a painful effort to 
steel themselves against the cries of those who ought to suffer ? 

Many whom we respect will repudiate this suggestion as unjust 
to a “tender” and “loving” generation; but we would ask 
them to consider whether this softness has spread beyond the 
cultivated. So far as we can perceive, the uneducated are harder 
than ever, more inclined, instead of less inclined, towards a 
gospel of force. They ask for compulsion at every turn, and 
when they are Socialists, who ought upon the theory to be excep- 
tionally tender, they threaten death without scruple, and declare 
the rich, merely for being rich, worthy of condign punishment. 
Ministers, Magistrates, police are menaced every day; and 
though much of the menace is mere sound, menace’ itself is, 
and is intended to be, a cruelty. The response to the menaces 
from the uncultivated is equally harsh; and but for the 
cultured, the little tradesmen and artisans of London would 
treat all disturbers with the trenchant severity displayed 
of old. The Americans, who are not only ruled but guided 
by men from the body of the people, actually arm their 
police with revolvers, meet rioters with rifle-bullets, and 
hang-up anarchists after an interval which in England 
would be held to compel a reprieve for the worst of deliberate 
murderers. In Ireland, also, which for the moment is the most 
completely democratic of countries, all who offend “ the people” 
are menaced with death or torture, and the seutences of the 
National League are carried out as if we were living in the 
Middle Ages. Yet the violent section in England and America 
and Ireland are probably as much believers in Christianity 
as their superiors, and whenever hurt or injured, ask for 
“sympathy,” as if they thoroughly believed in its force. What 
can be the cause of that difference if it is not intellectual, and 
does not spring from a difference in the habitual breadth of 
view? “The people” remain stern as -of old, because they 
remain closer to the realities of things, and have not, in their 
comparative narrowness, acquired the idea that all things are 
indifferent, and that punishment is only for those who inflict it 
an addition to the unpleasantnesses of life. At least, if there 
is any other explanation, we do not know what it is; for in its 
reluctance to inflict pain, the cultivated class, which is differen- 
tiated from other classes only by its culture, just now stands 
alone. 


THE JEWS OF MOROCCO. 

HATEVER changes may take place in Morocco in the 
course of the next few years, it is pretty certain that 

the Jews there will play an important part in shaping the future 
of that misgoverned country. Already, and in spite of the 
oppression under which they live, they are an indispensable 
element in the land; and low as is the status of Morocco 
among nations, it would sink still lower but for the influence of 
the semi-Europeanised Jews in the seaport towns there. They 
are the only intermediaries between the Moslem working classes 
and their superiors,—the only element with which foreigners 
having commercial relations with the country ever come into 
contact. They are, moreover, the only people in Morocco in 
any way resembling the bourgeois or middle classes of European 
States. Trade, industry, and handicrafts are almost entirely in 
their hands, and they are the only natives who have business 
connections with foreign countries. Their linguistic attainments, 
and the readiness with which they adapt themselves to European 
ways and adopt European customs, mark them out as the” 
destined middlemen of the Empire. The Moors hate and despise 
them, but nevertheless implicitly rely upon them in commercial 
matters. Indeed, the Moslem is about the last person who 
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could dispense with them. And all competent to speak upon 
the subject agree that any regeneration of the country will only 
be possible through the agency of the native-born Jews. They 
form the one section of the populace that regards the European 
with friendly eyes; and in spite of what the writer of the best 
book on Morocco that has lately appeared (Dr. Horowitz, the 
late Secretary of the German Consulate at Tangier) calls the 
‘‘ shady ” aspects of their character, the European knows that in 
business matters he can always rely upon them. 

Jews have been settled in Morocco from the most ancient 
times. Dr. Horowitz asserts—upon what authority we do not 
know—that there are tombstones in the Jewish cemeteries of the 
province of Tafilet proving that there were Hebrew colonies 


‘there in the days of the Jewish Kings. We venture to doubt 


‘the existence of these tombstones; but it is not at all improbable 
that many a Jew followed in the wake of the early Phoenician 
traders who colonised Mauritania and settled there. The existence 
of certain Hebrew tribes in the interior who know very little of 
the traditions of Rabbinical Judaism, would appear to favour 
this contention, though this circumstance must be taken only for 
what itis worth. The number of Jews in Morocco at the present 
day is nearly four hundred thousand, all told. They are scattered 
all over the country, from the sea-coast to the oases of the 
Sahara. They are by no means a homogeneous and compact 
body, but differ greatly in many important respects. Leaving 
out of account the “ Flamencos,” or foreign Jews from Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Tunis, Egypt, and Italy—who are ‘so nick-named 


‘because they dress de flamenco, or after the European fashion— 
‘the Moorish Jews fall into three well-marked divisions. 


There are, first, the Spanish Jews, the descendants of those 
who were exiled from the Peninsula in the fifteenth century 
and sought refuge in Morocco. They still make use of the old 
Spanish or Castilian of their sometime home, and reside chiefly 


‘in the seaport towns, where they are merchants and brokers, 


and often agents of the foreign Consulates. Then there are the 
native Jews, properly so called, the pure Moorish Jews of the 
interior, who speak only the Arabic or Berber of the native races 
among whom they have been located from ancient times. They 
are principally smali traders, handicraftsmen, and labourers, 


and are to be found more or less numerously represented in 


every town and village of the interior. Lastly, there are the 
nomad Jews, the wandering Jewish tribes of the Sahara region. 
The most important of these are the “ Daghatin ” and the 
* Mehadshri.” The former are the most numerous as well as 
the most warlike of this strange offshoot of the Hebrew race. 
They are said to be fair of feature, but fierce and troublesome. 


“With the Arab tribes, such as the “ Tuaregs,” they have con- 


stant and bloody feuds. The Mehadshri live further east. 
Formerly they had a number of settlements near the coast, and 
in the good old Corsair days, when Salee pirates were still a 
terror of the Mediterranean, they are said to have been nowise 
averse to turning an honest penny in the cut-throat business. 
Though the native Jews have no status as citizens, and are 
subject to many disabilities—they may not wear the “ Ghaik,” 
or over-garment, such as Moslems are wont to dress in, they 


.must step out of the way when a Moslem passes them, and are 


not allowed to wear shoes or slippers in the streets, but must go 
barefoot—they enjoy, nevertheless, a sort of autonomy of their 
own. They are ruled entirely by their elected Sheiks, and any 
‘disputes to which no Moslem is a party, are settled according 
to their own legal code. They form regular communities, each 
of which pays a pretty heavy tax known as the “Ghefia.” In 
all towns in the interior, and in most of the seaports, Jews 
are only allowed to reside in a quarter allotted to them known 
euphemistically as the “ Melah,”—that is to say, “the place of 
salt,” or “the accursed place.” This is always an irregularly 
arranged series of roads and passages, with tumbledown 
buildings, and open spaces at intervals. There are “gates” at 
each side, so that the “‘ Melah” can be easily shut off from the 
rest of the town. The dirt in the streets and spaces of the 
“salt quarter” is such, as a rule, that no European who enters 
cares to make his way through. Isolated for centuries in such 
** Melah,” the Moorish Jews of the interior have elaborated a 
system of social life and many peculiarities different from any- 
thing known among their co-religionists in other parts of the 
world. They have, for instance, wedding customs quite unlike 
those of other Jews, and their practice of employing hired 
mourners is another ancient usage confined to the “ Melah ” of 
the Morocco interior. Though ignorant to an incredible degree 
of all and everything connected with modern culture, the Jews 











of the interior are neither fanatics nor zealots. Their orthodoxy is 
infinitely more moderate than that of their brethren in Northern 
and Eastern Europe. Physically, the Jew is well endowed. In 
spite of oppression and poverty, he is, as a rule, well built, tall, 
and muscular, as he needs to be, for all the hard work in 
the cities, heavy porterage, wood-chopping, and so forth 
falls to his portion. He is not very intelligent, his mental 
degeneration being a marked feature that strikes every stranger 
who comes into contact with him. Living in the midst 
of what is little more than a horde of barbarians, little else 
could be expected. The Spanish Jews of the seaports and 
larger cities are practically “‘Europeanised ;” they live after 
European fashion, and, in a measure, in a European atmosphere, 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the foreigners from whom their 
notions of the West and Western culture are derived, do not in 
a great many respects form a desirable model forimitation. For 
the most part protected as agents—under geome pretext or other 
always—of foreign Consuls and officials, many of these Spanish 
Jews make ill use of the privileges they enjoy; and the Moors, 
who naturally resent this, make the unhappy Israelites of the 
interior pay heavily for the privilege of protection enjoyed by 
the “Spaniards” on the coast. There is no form of outrage or 
brutality to which these unhappy native Jews are not subjected 
by irresponsible local Governors and administrators. The writer 
of this paper recollects a case where an elderly Jew, supposed 
to have made a complaint about previous ill-treatment, was 
brought before a local official rejoicing in the designation Hadj 
Jellali, and beaten by this functionary on the eyes witha slipper 
until his eyeballs burst. 

Of the literary activity which distinguished the Spanish and 
Moorish Jews in the Middle Ages, there is no sign nowadays 
among the Jewish subjects of Muley Hassan. For science the 
well-to-do care but little ; the poor, not at all. The number of 
those who devote themselves to the study of Hebrew even is ex- 
tremely small. The main causes of this indifference to educa- 
tion is put down to the fact that there are neither schools nor 
printing-presses in the country, so that, except for the better- 
off classes, books in any language are unattainable. And until 
this want is supplied, the Jews, like the Moors, will make little 
progress in culture. The Jewesses of Morocco are as ignorant 
as their Mahommedan sisters, but are not kept in the same 
seclusion. In the seaports, the wives and daughters of the 
Spanish Jews now enjoy the same liberty as in Southern Europe, 
and if popular report does not err, they make anything but good 
use of their privileges. But report in towns where seclusion is 
a rule, always exaggerates the sins of the non-secluded. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
EXPROPRIATION AND IRISH LANDLORDS. 


(To roe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—It is perfectly true, as you point out in the Spectator of 
November 19th, that, as a matter of fact, there is really 
“no difference between turning the landlord into the mere 
owner of a rent-charge and expropriating him.” Of course, all 
the landlords are virtually expropriated already. But this is 
exactly what the Irish landlords do not and will not recognise. 
Neither do they as yet seem to have mastered the very 
elementary fact that in these democratic times, so long as the 
present land system exists in Ireland, there will be an agrarian 
difficulty in the country. Ata meeting of the committee of the 
landowners of the County Armagh, held at Armagh on 
November 8th, the following resolution headed the list :—‘ That 
the landlords of Armagh, as a rule, have no desire to part with 
their properties, seeing that the principle of dual ownership has 
for many years been in existence in Ulster, and is not necessarily 
attended with the inconvenience attributed toit.” The Armagh 
landlords must have issued the same instructions to their com- 
mittee as the people “ who said to their seers, See not; and to 
the prophets, Prophesy not unto us right things, speak 
unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits.’ The landlords 
of County Limerick disagree with their Ulster brethrer; 
inasmuch as at a meeting held at Limerick on November 
12th, their first resolution runs :—“That the final solution 
of the agrarian difficulty will be found by the abolition 
of the dual ownership in the land of Ireland created by the 
Land Acts of 1870 and 1881.” The effect of the first resolution 
is marred, however, by the grotesque character of the second reso- 
lution :—“ That this can best be effected by the landlord buying 
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i nccieaee 
out the tenant in some cases, the tenant the landlord in others.” 


The Land Question finally settled by the expedient of the land- 
lord buying out the tenant! 

Looking at it from any and every point of view, it is as obvious 
as that the sun will rise to-morrow morning that the best policy 
of the Irish landlords, in their own interest, is to strain every 
nerve to devise a just and comprehensive scheme of land- 
purchase by which the land of Ireland will pass from out their 
hands into the hands of their tenantry. It is certainly not by 
sitting down and weeping over their misfortunes, by persuading 
themselves into believing that better things will turn up, and 
by tinkering at their ten times ten tinkered land system, that 
the landlords will better their position. The land must pass 
from their hands; it has already passed from their hands in 
everything but in name. Let them take heed that the Land- 
purchase Bill is drawn up by themselves, and not by a 
democracy impatient at their delay. The Government are 
pledged to bring in a Land-purchase Bill. No greater misfor- 
tune could befall the Irish landlords than that this Bill should 
turn out to be a sham Bill, The Bill should be thorough and 
final. Itis the last great opportunity of the Irish landlords. 
But such a Bill will not pass without a stiff fight, and the 
Government have every right to expect that the landlords will 
strengthen their hand, and not force it. It depends very much 
now upon the landlords themselves whether the Government 
will gird their loins for this stiff fight in their behalf, or adopt 
the un-English advice of Lord Randolph Churchill at Whitby, 
and “leave this very difficult question alone,”—to be settled 
ata no far-off date by the Parnellite Party of the day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Gaston MonsELt. 

Kilmurrey, Edgbaston, Birmingham, November 21st. 





THE WRONGS OF IRELAND. 
(To Tae Eprror or THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—I see (Times, November 21st) that forty Nonconformist 
ministers and two Church of England clergymen of Bristol, 
“one of the English cities nearest Ireland” (even nearer to 
Wales and Disestablishment contagion, one might add), protest 
against “the bitter wrongs ” now being endured by the Irish at 
the hands of the British Government. 

Now, Sir, what do those bitter wrongs amount to? They are 
alleged by the Bristol protesting ministers to be three in 
number,—viz., interference with personal liberty, with the right 
of public meeting, and with the freedom of the Press. If the 
Bristol ministers availed themselves of their alleged proximity 
to Ireland (Bristol is, as a matter of fact, 264 miles from Cork) 
to acquaint themselves with what passes in Ireland, as reported 
in the Irish journals, they would find, as I do, that the Irish 
Press not only enjoys freedom, but license. 

Take, for instance, the following extract from the leading 
article in United Ireland, Saturday, November 5th, entitled 
“The Revenge of the Castle :’— 

“Mr. Balfour may seal up the gates of Tullamore Jail; he may, 
shameless coward that he is, take his enemy from the prison of Cork 
City, and immure him in a remote fortress, manned by his creatures. 
The vermin of the Castle stews have found an exquisite avenger in 
Arthur the lily-handed—and the lily-livered !” 

As for interference with the right of public meeting, both 
United Ireland and the Freeman’s Journal abound with reports 
of National League meetings, where the wildest and most 
seditious talk is freely indulged in. 

There remains, then, only one actual “ bitter wrong,” inter- 
ference with personal liberty. Mr. William O’Brien’s personal 
liberty has doubtless been interfered with, But Mr. O’Brien 
has only himself to thank for it,—namely, for advising ignorant 
persons to break the law; a law, too, which has just been 
rendered extremely indulgent to tenants and ruinous to land- 
lords.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hatt. 

Siz-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, November 22nd. 





THE KESWICK FOOTPATHS CONTROVERSY. 
[To THE Epirork OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—A few weeks ago, some attention was aroused by the 
action of the Keswick Footpaths Association with reference to 
an alleged stoppage of a public footpath by Mrs. Spencer Bell, 
of Fawe Park. I have come into possession of some facts 
bearing on this case which, I think, ought to be known by some 
of the subscribers to the Association who probably think that 
they are resisting some act of high-handed tyranny and 
indifference to public rights. It is difficult to make the facts 





of the case clear without a plan; but I may state that Fawe 
Park House, which was built about thirty years ago by the late 
Mr. James Spencer Bell, stands on a strip of ground abont 
two hundred and fifty yards wide between Keswick Lake and 
the high-road which leads from Portinscale, under Cat Bells, 
and along the western side of the lake, to Borrowdale. The dis- 
cussion arises upon a road or lane which (1) branches off from 
the high-road on the left, and descends nearly to the lake (a }) ; 
then (2), runs parallel to the lake for about five hundred yards 
(b c) ; and then (8), turns inland and rejoins the high-road (c d). 
The section of the road which I have called b c passes under 
seven yards from Fawe Park House, and being on higher ground, 
commands a full and near view of the rooms in it. 

From the point c the road runs on by the lake to other 
properties beyond, and I am informed that it was originally 
constructed by one of these more distant owners for his own use 
and benefit, and that no repairs have ever been made to it by 
the public or by any one except the owners of the property 
through which it passes. What is certain is that Mr. Spencer 
Bell, when he built his house in 1857, believed it to be a 
private road. I knew him well (he was the brother of 
Mr. Jacob Bell, the friend of Landseer), and he was a man 
of too much taste and judgment to place his house, when 
he had all the shore of the lake to choose from, in a slip of 
ground only fifty yards wide between the lake and an absolutely 
public highway. But a much clearer proof is afforded by the 
conveyances of successive portions of the Fawe Park property, 
by which the vendor who sold to Mr. Spencer Bell expressly 
reserved to himself, and to all persons claiming through him, a 
right of way over so much of the road as passed through Mr. 
Spencer Bell’s estate. If the road were a public one, what need 
was there of this reservation P 

When Mr. Spencer Bell purchased the estate, there was a gate 
at the point a, where the road in dispute branches off from the 
high-road ; but it was allowed to decay, and not replaced till a 
short time ago by Mrs. Spencer Bell. The only reason for this 
change was that the liberty which had been conceded to tourists 
as a matter of courtesy, was being claimed as a right, and it 
became necessary to show on which side the legal right lay. 

I am bound to say that, having read the proceedings at the 
public meeting at Keswick, the speech of Mr. Plimsoll, the 
letters of Mr. Jenkinson, and so forth, and having the facts 
above-mentioned on the authority of one of the most respectable 
solicitors in the North of England, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the tyranny and the high-handed action are all on 
the side of the Keswick Footpaths Association, and I cannot 
think that if their distant subscribers had a fair statement of 
the case laid before them, they would wish them to persist in a 
course of action which looks very like spiteful persecution.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Tuos. Hopexin. 


THE DEMAND MADE ON THE PULPIT. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SpEcTATOR.’”’] 
Srr,—I do not think that the argument for using a liturgy can 
be applied (as in the article in your issue of November 19th) to 
the practice of preaching other people’s sermons. In the 
Liturgy, a clergyman addresses God on behalf of the people or 
with them, as in the Confession; and the choicest language is 
rightly chosen for such a purpose. But in a sermon, a clergyman 
addresses human beings like himself; and to do this effectually, 
he must have a message, and be himself the witness of the 
message. There is a personal element in a sermon which there 
ought not to be in a liturgy; and thus the simplest address of a 
holy man will make a deeper impression than a sermon of 
Chrysostom or Jeremy Taylor. One man cannot deliver 
another man’s message, any more than he can think his 
thoughts or feel his feelings. A “read” sermon may instruct 
the mind, but will rarely affect the heart. At least, so thinks 
One Wuo was PREACHED. 








PRIVATE-BILL LEGISLATION. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—You remark, in the course of the review of Mr. Clifford’s 
“ History of Private-Bill Legislation,” that the delegation of 
Private-Bill business to Judges “ would at least avoid heavy costs 
in unopposed Bills, but it would not lessen the costs in opposed 
cases.” 

The writer can only have had England in his mind ; if Scottish 
Private Bills were referred to a committee of Scottish Judges 
meeting in Edinburgh, the costs of opposed cases would be more 
than halved. The enormous trouble, and the expense of keeping 
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skilled witnesses in London for an indefinite period, make the 
reform of Private-Bill legislation an even more important 
subject to Scotland than to England, particularly as many of 
the Committees of the Houses are very ignorant of Scottish law 
or institutions. The authors of the silly cry of “ Home-rule for 
Scotland!” have at least one good argument for their “ cause” 
in the unnecessary expense and great loss of time necessitated 
by the present system of dealing with Private Bills from Scotland. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Wiuiam Greorce Buack. 


New Club, Glasgow, November 22nd. 





THE “CALVARY” OF VERESTCHAGIN AND OF 
WIERTZ. 
[To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘SprctaTor.”’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few words about the very 
striking article in your issue of November 19th on “ The Christ 
of the Democracy’? I cannot judge whether many of your 
readers know another picture which is, I think, as well entitled 
as Verestchagin’s to bear that name. If not, I feel pretty sure 
that any of them who have been interested in the most pene- 
trating study with which you have supplied us on Verestchagin’s 
picture, will be grateful to me for bringing the two together 
before them. I feel sure that your reading of the “ Crucifixion 
under the Romans” is the true one. I feel sure, also, that the 
artist has rendered us an immense service in setting before us 
the scene as it presented itself to the surrounding crowd of Jews 
and Roman soldiers. It has for years seemed to me that those 
idealisings of the Cross, of which you have spoken, have made 
us forget that “the crucified” meant then, in plain English, 
“the gallows-bird.” But I think that any one who is at all aware 
of the most pathetic and noble story of the life of Wiertz will 
be pretty sure that he never forgot that meaning. He was before 
all things a man of the people. His whole art suggests precisely 
those limitations of his mind which you have attributed to 
Verestchagin. Certainly I, sympathising entirely in those 
matters with what you have said, am not disposed to underrate 
their importance. And yet “The Triumph of Christ” has 
always seemed to me, since I first saw it, the noblest picture 
that I know. It is the only one which seems to me fally to 
embody that conception of the Cross as the actual throne of 
Christ, as the source from which his power has through 
eighteen centuries gone forth over the world, of which, as you 
nobly suggest, he seemed to give a hint in his answer to the 
mother of James and John, which he, as I think, distinctly 
embodied in his answer to the penitent thief. 

It has always seemed to me one of the most preposterous of 
mistranslations alone which has concealed that fact. I should 
hardly venture to speak so boldly but that I once had the good 
fortune to ascertain that that was Dean Stanley’s opinion also. 
I use the impertinent “also,” because it was only by indirect 
means that I drew his approval of what I had‘urged. Every one 
knows that the “ paradises” were the palace-gardens of the 
Jewish Kings. No one who can transport themselves into the 
mind of a time other than their own, will, I believe, if they care- 
fully consider the matter, fail to see that onuspov wer Euod ton 
ey t wapedeiov, or whatever the equivalent words so rendered 
may have been, would convey, under ordinary circumstances, to 
a Jew the idea of being “in the palace-garden.” Now, Christ 
was always talking about his kingdom, and the “kingdom of 
heaven,” the “ kingdom of God.” 

Not caring much for such numerical computation, it is at least 
interesting to note that never once did he, unless it be in this 
passage, so much as allude to the Adamic paradise, while at 
least seventy times he is quoted as speaking of the “ kingdom.” 
He is always, as in the case of the Centurion, eagerly encouraging 
all hints that men take his words in this sense. He, as you say 
truly in the article, expressly tells Pilate that to declare himself a 
King was the end and cause of his coming into the world. Both 
Pilate and the Jews alike understood his claim to be the 
“Christ” as meaning expressly “the King.’ And yet our 
translators, old and new alike, so render his words as to make 
him seem, whilst accepting the faith of the thief, to correct— 
almost to snub—the particular phraseology in which its 
expression is couched. ‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom,” surely took the very turn which from all 
analogy one would have supposed that he would have caught at 
and met, giving it a different turn from what it bore in the mind 
of the speaker. But, “To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise,” seems almost as though he had said: “ Never 
mind about my kingdom, the one thing I have been always 








preaching. You shall have something much better than that, 
—the paradise of sensual ease and lazy delight which will dee 
the reward which hundreds of thousands of preachers and hymn. 


makers will hereafter substitute for the reward of the kingdom 
in which self-sacrifice to right reigns.” 
It cannot be true. It cannot be what he said. It ig no 


question of Greek scholarship. No one denies that the words 
are simple enough. What has determined the translation is the 
influence of an overwhelming religious public Opinion. 

Is it too bold to suppose that the thief’s words directly 
referred to the superscription over the Cross, and that the 
answer contained an element of half-ironic prediction which has 
amply fulfilled itself P The places on the right and on the left 
which John and James had sought, were filled thus! To ak, 
of the occupants the place has been what in that awfal moment 
they made it. That understanding of the words agrees entirely 
with our creed. The other can by no manner of means be made 
to doso. Whatever interpretation be put upon the words, “ He 
descended into hell,” certainly they cannot mean, “He entered 
with the penitent thief that day the Adamic paradise.” 

You speak of a change in the moral development of the world. 
Your words are:— Those who suffer are many. Those who 
achieve are few. Throughout the whole moral development of 
the race, the tendency has hitherto been towards sympathy with 
the few. But a new spirit has arisen in the world.” I cannot 
help thinking that as that change proceeds, the conception of 
the great central event will change also. The translators will, 
of course, conform. But, that apart, Verestchagin’s will be 
accepted as. the true picture of what it once was; Wiertz’s will 
be accepted as the true picture of what during eighteen centuries 
it has been. The Zeit-Geist will have breathed on it, and will 
have changed, as power is given it to do, nothing in the substance, 
all in the supposition. 

In Wiertz’s picture, all is as much ideal as in Verestchagin’s 
it is realistic. The thieves are so completely lost in the back- 
ground that I cannot remember, and from the photograph now 
before me can neither see nor recall, whether a faint sug- 
gestion of one of them in the background is or is not left. The 
crowd below has faded away, also, without a trace. The one 
central point on which everything in the picture pivots is the 
almost too merely gentle, loving head of the dead Christ, which 
hangs by the long arms pendent from the upper limb of the 
rough, wooden cross. The beautiful form of the powerful winged 
Satan cowers down towards the abyss, more dreading that 
terrible face than anxious to avoid his inevitable fate, while yet 
his gaze, screened by his outstretched arm, is fascinated by the 
very object which he hates. He hardly notices the Avenging 
Angel, who is driving before him from the world Cruelty, 
Tyranny,and Hate. The mighty Angel, for very awe, dares not 
glance even at that wonderful emaciated body, much less the 
head, from which, nevertheless, all the power he exercises is mani- 
festly drawn. So it is with all the other parts of the crowded 
canvas. It is the most marvellous contrast to the many 
pictures we have of the Christ coming with his “ thousand 
thousand ” gorgeously dressed attendants in all the splendour 
of courtly ceremonial, or with armed hosts, triumphant in the 
vulgar sense of the term. The whole genius of the picture lies 
in the success with which the utter gentleness of the face is made 
to be its terrorand its power. Itis the most perfect presentation 
of the crucified carpenter’s son as the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. It is the only picture I have ever seen which 
has realised the force of words you will recognise,—“ In his 
immediate presence, under his awful eye, who became the ser- 
vant of all that he might have mercy upon all.” The author 
and the painter, however, knew nothing of one another. 

Perhaps the force of the words, as I should render them, will 
now be clearer,—“ To-day shalt thou be with me in the king’s 
garden.” That is,—I am here and now beginning my reign, 
and through all the ages your figure will stand close by mine in 
its influence on man.” Has it not been so P 

For my part, it happens that I go very often to Belgium 
and though I should be sorry never to have seen “‘ The Descent 
from the Cross,” and the other Rubens, as well as many 
other pictures, both at Antwerp and Brussels, I generally 
find myself avoiding them all, in order that I may gain 
time for the Wiertz Gallery, and more especially for that 
one picture. I ought, however, to warn such of your readers as 
have not been there, that I usually hear young English misses, 
after a casual and careless glance, remark, in scorniul tones, 
that they “don’t care about it.” They then usually turn off to 
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pictures in the room which it would be much better that they 
should not be allowed to see,—pictures which Wiertz painted 
always with a noble purpose, but such as only leave an im- 
pression of horror. Designed in each instance for a specific 
object, they have unfortunately come to be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of his name, because they force themselves on the 
memory. It is not a little remarkable that this peculiarity of a 
tendency to lapse into, and to throw force into, the merely 
horrible should be common to both painters. I attribute it in 
Wiertz to almost precisely the same causes as you suggest 
as excuses for Verestchagin. I think the story of Wiertz’s life 
confirms your view. In the particular picture I have discussed, 
however, Wiertz supplies all the glory of that very horror which 
Verestchagin portrays.—I am, Sir, &., F. M. 





“MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX.” 
[To THe Eprror oF THE ‘*SprecTaTor.’’] 
Siz,—Being an old subscriber to your admirable paper, I venture 
to enclose this quotation from Mr. Lowell’s book, “ Democracy,” 
&c. The thoughts so entirely coincide with your views in your 
excellent criticism on “ Marzio’s Crucifix” that you will see what 
a compliment you have justly paid to the author. I thought 
your criticism admirable, and when reading Mr. Lowell’s words, 
they seemed to me to entirely embody your meaning :— 

“T believe that in all really great imaginative work we are aware, 
as in Nature, of something far more deeply interfused with our 
consciousness, underlying the obvious and familiar, as the living 
spirit of them, and accessible only to a heightened sense and a more 
passionate sympathy. He reads most wisely who thinks everything 
into a book that it is capable of holding, and it is the stamp and 
token of a great book so to ixcorporate itself with our own being, so 
to quicken our insight and stimulate our thought, as to make us feel 
as if we help to create it while we read.’”’—Democracy, and other 
Addresses, by J. R. Lowell,—‘ Don Quixote.” (p. 169.) 

May I be allowed to express to you our sincere gratitude as 
Unionists, for the very valuable articles that you have con- 
tributed to the cause of order, and that you have so fairly and 
consistently entered your protest against the rule of mob-law, 
and the dismemberment of the Empire? All those who, like your- 
self, take their proper stand at this most important juncture of the 
history of our country, must earn the gratitude of their fellow- 
countrymen.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hatuipay. 

Glenthorne, Lynton, Barnstaple, November 18th. 








POETRY. 


THE MIRAGE. 
Tuey tell us that when weary travellers deem 
They view through quivering heat across the sand 
Great rocks for shadow in a weary land, 
And clustering palms, and, fairer yet, the gleam 
Where smiles in light to laugh in sound the stream, 
This is no work of some enchanter’s wand, 
But that reflected here true visions stand 
Of far-off things that close beside them seem. 


So, worn with life’s hot march, when near at hand 

A happier world we see upon us beam, 

Where death and parting need not be our theme, 
None there by toil forefought, by grief unmanned, 
Prophets of Science, hush your stern command, 

Oh! bid us not to hold it all a dream. H. T. R. 











BOOKS. 
—g=— 
CHARLES DARWIN.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Ir is to Englishmen of pure blood that the great divisions of 
modern science owe their fundamental theories. To Harvey, 
Newton, William Smith, and Dalton must be traced back the 
effective beginnings of physiology, astronomy, geology, and 
chemistry. It was reserved for Charles Darwin to found the 
science of biology, to connect the phenomena of organic life by 
a great law of being, as Newton had brought the phenomena of 
the physical cosmos under the eternal principle of universal 


“gravitation. Long before the appearance of The Origin of 


Species, itis true, biological facts could be grouped and arranged 





* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chapter. 
Edited by his Son, Francis Darwin, 3 vols. London: Murray, 1887. 





in more or less natural combinations and sequences. But no 
unity underlay the vast assemblage of organic phenomena; and of 
the endless diversity of living forms, organs, and tissues, no other 
explanation had been offered, apart from a few happy guesses, 
save that of special and separate creation, when Darwin, by a 
kind of intuition, saw the solution of the great problem, and, 
after twenty years’ concentrated study, gave it definite shape in 
the theory of Natural Selection. But the discovery and laborious 
development of this great generalisation do not constitute 
Darwin’s only title to fame. His mind sought relief from the 
main work of his life in the diligent and constant interrogation 
of Nature in various directions; and what may be termed the 
incidental product of his genius would of itself have won for 
him a place in the very forefront of biological science. Lastly, 
he withstood the storm of invective which the promulgation of 
his theory raised about him, not merely with undisturbed 
serenity, but without being moved to a single bitter expression 
against the most violent of his opponents. 


Of such a man, of so rare a genius and so lofty a nature, the 
record cannot fail to be of deep and abiding interest for us all; 
and for such as are, happily, qualified by their studies adequately 
to comprehend the work of his life, of peculiar value and im- 
portance. It was, however, no easy task to do justice to so 
great a theme, nor was the difficulty lessened by the eagerness 
with which the appearance of these long-expected volumes was 
awaited. Bat the task has been executed in a manner satisfying 
the keenest criticism. The book is at once a biography, an 
autobiography, and the history of a great idea. With a truly 
remarkable literary skill, the man and his work are so presented 
as never to be dissociated. This was especially necessary in 
the portrayal of Darwin, who, while he lived in his work, was 
never in the least degree isolated by it, as his correspondence 
abundantly proves, from the world about him. He was always 
the philosopher, yet never a whit the less the genial father and 
friend. 

Darwin, who had a somewhat exaggerated faith in heredity, 
was fond of tracing his qualities in those of his forbears, in 
whom he always felt a warm interest. Of his grandfather, the 
celebrated author of the Zoonomia, he wrote a Life, and was 
surprised that the public cared so little for it. Others of his 
foregoers had shown some taste for natural history, and, likely 
enough, some of the qualities which go to make a naturalist had 
become inherent in the strain. His father, who made a large 
fortune by practising as a physician at Shrewsbury, was a man 
of no great intellectual power, but possessed remarkable vigour 
of character, and exercised considerable influence over all who 
came into contact with him. Charles Darwin always held his 
memory in high veneration, and spoke of him as the “ wisest 
man he ever knew.” It was at Shrewsbury that the author of 
the theory of natural selection was born, in 1809. At the age 
of eight he lost his mother, and was shortly afterwards sent to 
Dr. Butler’s school, which, he tells us, “ as a means of education 
to me was simply a blank.” For study he showed no great 
aptitude, but by the time he was ten, began to collect minerals 
and insects, and towards the close of his school-life worked at 
chemistry with his brother Erasmus. On the whole, his boy- 
hood gave no particular promise. On quitting school, he 
went to Edinburgh to study medicine, for which he had no 
vocation, and he was, besides, disqualified by his horror of blood, 
which he never got over. At Edinburgh, he worked at natural 
science, and made his first discovery in 1826, showing that 
the supposed eggs of Flustra were in reality ciliated larva. 
In 1828 he went to Cambridge, with the view of preparing for 
Orders. The academical studies of the place did not attract 
him, but he managed to take an ordinary degree. He spent his 
time in hunting and shooting, and in collecting beetles. 
Although he made no study of botany, he attended the lectures 
of Henslow, the Professor of Botany, whose friendship was soon 
to prove so important to him. In 1831 he began to work at 
geology, under the instruction of Sedgwick. His college career, 
however, was not a remarkable one. There was nothing pre- 
cocious about him; on the contrary, his mind came late to 
maturity. Nevertheless, there must have been qualities in his 
conversation, as he says himself, that impressed his seniors with 
a strong sense of his abilities, otherwise Henslow would hardly 
have proposed him for the post of naturalist on board the 
‘Beagle,’ then fitting out under Captain Fitzroy for a voyage 
round the world. 

On December 27th, 1831, the ‘ Beagle,’ a barque-rigged vessel 
of some 240 tons, left Plymouth; and Darwin, who was not 
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much more than a dilettante naturalist at starting, returned 
with her in 1836 an enthusiastic biologist, with his head already 
filled with the germs of great ideas, to the working-out of which 
thejrest of his life was to be devoted. In 1839 he published his 
famous Journal, the perusal of which has spurred on so many 
naturalists to scientific travel. In the December Quarterly of 
the same year, a writer, in calling attention to the merits of the 
Journal as a book of travels, speaks of the “ charm arising from 
the freshness of heart which is thrown over these virgin pages 
of a strong intellectual man and an acute and deep observer.” 
That freshness of heart never left him; but from the moment 
almost of his return to England, he became a martyr to ill- 
health, which interfered greatly with his work, but was endured 
without complaint and without any diminution of geniality and 
good spirits, while his intellectual powers grew in vigour and 
efficiency with the advance of years. 

The genesis of his great theory may be best described in 
Darwin’s own words :— 

“During the voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’’’ he writes in the auto- 
biography, ‘‘I had been deeply impressed by discovering in the 
Pampean formation great fossil animals covered with armour like 
that on the existing armadillos; secondly, by the manner in which 
closely allied animals replace one another in proceeding southwards 
over the continent ; and thirdly, by the South American character of 
most of the productions of the Galapagos Archipelago, and more 
especially by the manner in which they differ slightly on each island 
of the group; none of the islands appearing to be very ancient in a 
“geological sense. It was evident that such facts as these, as well as 
many others, could only be explained on the supposition that species 
gradually became modified ; and the subject haunted me. But it was 
equally evident that ‘none of the evolutionary theories then current 
in the scientific world’ could account for the innamerable cases in 
which organisms of every kind are beautifully adapted to their habits 
of life. . . . . . I had always been much struck by such adaptations, 
and until these could be explained, it seemed to me almost useless to 
endeavour to prove by indirect evidence that species have been 
modified. .... . In October, 1838, that is, fifteen months after I had 
begun my systematic inquiry, I happened to read for amusement 
‘ Malthus on Popaiation,’ and being well prepared to appreciate the 
struggle for existence which everywhere goes on, from long-continued 
observations of the habits of plants and animals, it at once struck me 
that under these circumstances favourable variations would tend to 
be preserved, and unfavourable ones destroyed. The result of this 
would be the formation of new species.” 

For the next twenty years, while a laborious worker in various 
departments of natural science, Darwin continued to pursue his 
speculations on the origin of species, and to accumulate from 
every source evidence bearing on the subject. But of the course 
of the theory of natural selection, of the dramatic situation 
which compelled Darwin to give it to the world in the most 
epoch-making book of the nineteenth century, of the keen 
opposition it excited—not so hard to understand as Mr. Huxley 
seems to think it—of its triumph (at all events, in the world 
of science) and far-reaching consequences, the account must be 
reserved for a second notice. We may best utilise the scant 
space that remains to us by endeavouring to give some notion 
of the personality of Darwin, based upon the lifelike por- 
trayals contained in the autobiography and in the charmingly 
written chapter of ‘ Reminiscences ”’ that closes the first volume. 

Darwin had no high opinion of his own powers. “I have no 
great quickness of apprehension or wit,” he writes ; “my power 
to follow a long and purely abstract train of thought is limited. 
...... My memory is extensive, yet hazy......I have 
never been able to remember for more than a few days a single 
date or a line of poetry.” He thought he had invention and 
common-sense, but not more than a “ fairly successful lawyer or 
doctor must have.” But he believed himself to be superior to 
most men in the faculty of minute attention and observation, 
and also in diligence and perseverance. ‘“ What is far more 
important,” he adds, “my love of natural science has been 
steady and ardent.” To this pure love was added a strong 
ambition to win a name in science, and an insatiable desire to 
“ group all facts under some general laws,” a very peculiar and 
rare quality even of the scientific intellect. Nevertheless, he did 
not disdain those garnerers of facts whom Sir J. Hooker, with 
a little injustice, terms the “hodmen of science.’ His mind 
was an eminently fair one, always open to new facts or views ; 
too open, indeed, for the unsceptical frame of mind is, as he 
justly remarks, injurious to the progress of science, in proof of 
which proposition he cites some curious anecdotes. After 
summing up his qualities, he closes his autobiography with 
words of modest astonishment at his success,—* With such 
moderate abilities as I possess, it is truly surprising that I 
should have influenced to a considerable extent, the belief of 
scientific men in some important points.” 








From the age of thirty, he lost all pleasure in art, music, and 
poetry, finding Shakespeare “so intolerably dull that it 
nauseated” him. He cannot explain this loss of the higher 
sesthetic tastes, and regrets it in words of ulmost pathetic com. 
plaint :—“ My mind seems to have become a kind of machine 
for grinding general laws out of large collections of facts, but 
why this should have caused the atrophy of that part of the 
brain alone on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot 
conceive.” For he retained to the full his interest in history 
and biography, and in essays on all sorts of subjects. In novels, 
too, he delighted. They were generally read to him, and he 
liked those best which ended happily, and contained “some 
person whom one can thoroughly love, and if a pretty woman, 
all the better.” His loving and genial nature is amply attested 
by his correspondence. His letters are full of “go,” simple, 
affectionate, or courteous in an old-fashioned, high-bred strain 
that goes to the heart, so full is it of natural kindness. Hehad 
nothing of the professor about him, as his son well says :— 

“ The reader [of his books] feels like a friend who is being talked 

to by a courteous gentleman...... The tone of such a book as the 
Origin is charming, and almost pathetic; it is the tone of a man who, 
convinced of the truth of his own views, hardly expects to convince 
others. .... . Thereader is never scorned for any amount of doubt 
he may be imagined to feel, and his scepticism is treated with 
patient respect.” 
Darwin was no controversialist, and throughout his works seems 
more desirous of giving due weight to objections than of 
enforcing, by any kind of rhetoric, his own theories. He 
worked rapidly, but was not a dexterous manipulator, and 
cared little for any show of brass and glass in his study, a wood- 
cut of which will be found in one of these volumes. But he 
composed slowly and with difficulty, probably because he could 
never sufficiently set free his brain from reflection. Neverthe 
less, his style is lucid, and there is a certain picturesqueness in 
its simplicity that many readers have found particularly 
engaging. The only fault of the Origin is that the argu- 
ment is sometimes overweighted by the abundance of facts, 
many of which might have been relegated to notes. His 
Journal showed great descriptive power, while the easy, simple 
narrative makes it one of the most delightful books of travel 
ever written. 

After his return home, his life was uneventful in the ordinary 
sense of the expression, though in another sense so full of 
activity that he became a miser of time. He hated London, 
and after settling at Down in 1842, rarely quitted the retreat he 
had chosen. His son gives a most interesting description of his 
daily life, of his habits, manner of work, and personal appear- 
ance. He was methodical, accurate, untiringly patient, working 
always, as his letters show, with a sort of restrained enthusiasm, 
One of his singularities was his economy of paper; it is, in these 
days, almost another that he took snuff, resorting to little devices, 
both to prevent over-indulgence and to elude his own watchful- 
ness. He had no belief in homooopathy, mesmerism, or spiritual- 
ism. In politics he took no active interest, but he devoted con- 
siderable time and energy to helping his poorer neighbours in 
various ways. For men of business he had a great respect, and 
was a good man of business himself. He was six feet high, but 
stooped a good deal. Photographs have made his shaggy, 
beetling brows familiar to every one. His nose, he tells us, very 
nearly lost him his appointment to the ‘ Beagle,’ not being satis- 
factory to Captain Fitzroy, who was a student of Lavater. 
Three portraits of him are given, of which we prefer the one 
prefixed to the third volume, taken from a photograph of 1881. 

In religion, he passed from orthodoxy through theism to what 
is called agnosticism. Evolution, he declares in a passage of his 
autobiography written in 1876, giving a careful résumé of his 
views, was quite compatible with the belief ina God. It was not 
his theory that had upset his belief, which he abandoned with 
pangs of reluctance, but his impression of the incompatibility of 
miracles with the order of Nature. Nevertheless, he admits 
“the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of conceiving this 
immense and wonderful universe, including man, with his capa- 
city of looking far backwards and far into futurity, as the result 
of blind chance or necessity. While thus reflecting,” he adds, 
“I feel compelled to look to a First Cause having an intelligent 
mind,” a conviction which strongly possessed him, we learn, 
when he wrote the Origin, but afterwards became much 
weakened. “The mystery of the beginning of all things,” he 
writes, in conclusion, “is insoluble by us; and I for one must be 
content to remain an agnostic.” 

Such was the man whom posterity will assuredly honour as 
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the greatest scientific genius of the century. He died in April, 
1982, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Fitly enough, 
the grave of Charles Darwin lies in close neighbourhood with 


the grave of Sir Isaac Newton. 








THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA* 


We have still to await a popular History of Russia. This 
of M. Rambaud, learned and intelligent as it is, is greatly 
lacking in the picturesqueness which one would think it 
would be so easy to impart. The history of the Russian people 
js, no doubt, like her territory, a dreary but vast plain in which 
all features are repeated so often that their individuality is lost ; 
but the history of her rulers is as full of interest as that of the 
Roman Ceesars, studded with grand or eccentric figures, full of 
scenes most dramatic in their suddenness, their violence, and the 
completeness of their results. M. Rambaud, however, scarcely 
characterises his persons, he never makes catastrophes in- 
teresting by any vividness of narrative, and he deliberately 
takes the dramatic element out of many scenes, evidently 
from an idea that when it is visible one is bound to suspect 
inaccuracy. He leaves on us no definite or detailed impression 
of Ivan the Great, or Ivan the Terrible, or Peter the Great, or 
Catherine II., or even Alexander I., that “ Greek of the Lower 
Empire” harassed with a conscience; and he relates the most 
picturesque events as any annalist might do. For example, the 
greatest event in Russian history, her release from the dominion 
of the Tartars, was also the most surprising. The Tartars, under 
a son of Jenghis Khan, conquered Russia in 1224, and ruled 
her from their Imperial seat in the Crimea for two hundred and 
fifty-six years with a cruelty still remembered in Russia, when, in 
1478, Ivan, the Grand Prince of Moscow, and the Tartars’ first 
feudatory, thought that, the dominant race having split into four 
parties, the hour had arrived for throwing off their yoke. He 
was, though a despot at home, and a man with grand ideas, the 
most prudent of mankind; and if not personally a coward, 
which seems improbable, was so impressed with the value of his 
own wisdom to Russia, that he never willingly exposed himself 
to danger. However, he took this grand step, collected his 
militia and his nobles’ militia from all his territories, and 
met the Tartar army on the Oka, and then—retused to 
fight. His army was wild with impatience, his nobles im- 
plored him to attack, his very Bishops sent him letters 
more than hinting at his cowardice; but Ivan the Great 
remained immovable. He returned to Moscow, he again 
rejoined the army, he invented excuse after excuse; and 
at last, when the new-formed ice allowed the Tartars to 
advance, he gave the order to retreat, and by that strange 
order founded his throne on granite. For, as he retired, the 
Tartars on the other side of the stream fled precipitately, in 
dread of attack in rear from another division of the Horde, led 
by a man who through life was the devoted friend of Ivan. A 
little later, the attack came, the slaughter was terrible, and the 
Golden Horde disappeared out of history. Without striking a 
stroke, without losing a man, the Grand Prince, openly accused 
of treachery and cowardice, had annihilated the enemy who 
for two centuries and a hali had held Russia in a horrible 
thraldom, maintained, whenever a province, or a city, or a 
Prince showed symptoms of revolt, by massacres like that 
of Batuk. All Russia hailed the Grand Prince as the 
wisest of mankind, and there can be little doubt that as far, at 
all events, as this incident is concerned, he was wise; that he 
knew defeat would be destruction; that he doubted the ability 
of his raw militia, so often defeated by the Tartars, to crush 
them at a blow; and that he was aware of the intentions of his 
ally to attack them from behind. M. Rambaud, however—though 
he gives full details of the efforts made to overcome Ivan’s 
prudence or irresolution—dismisses the catastrophe in a few 
bald lines :—* On the fifteenth day, the rivers were covered with 
ice; the Grand Prince gave the order to retreat. An inexplicable 
panic seized the two armies,—Russians and Tatars both fled, 
the one from the other. The khan never stopped till he reached 
the Horde. Such was the last invasion of the horsemen of the 
Kiptchak. It was in this unheroic way that Russia at last, in 
1480, broke the Mongol yoke under which it had groaned for 
three centuries.” The next great event, the founding of the 
autocracy by that Russian Tiberius, Ivan IV., M. Rambaud 
describes in the same cold style, merely recording that Ivan, 
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the first Grand Prince who took the title of Czar, kept up a reign 
of terror over the aristocracy. 


On the other hand, M. Rambaud, though he cares iittle 
about men, and nothing for pictorial effect, does explain 
Russian institutions, and especially that one which so puzzles 
the West, the terrible autocracy, which leaves in Russia 
only one man truly alive, yet seems to be upheld by the 
reverence and regard of ninety-nine hundredths of the people. 
That institution, so absolutely unique, interests M. Rambaud, 
and though its explanation is scattered through the first 
volume, still it is there. That there was something in the 
Slav character which inclined them to submit absolutely 
where they submitted at all, appears from the history of 
the Mir, or Communal Council, which has always existed 
in every village, and which is never resisted; but the 
Russians had reasons for exalting a single despot. Their 
history had taught them that in such a one was their only 
trustworthy protector. Their nobles, originally, no doubt, of a 
foreign, probably a Scandinavian. race, surrounded with small 
armies, and always dreading revolt, treated them all through 
history with scandalous cruelty. Whenever the central authority 
grew weak, they covered the land with petty wars, so that whole 
communities perished, and amine was of constant occurrence. 
If they obtained the reins, they heaped wealth on their own 
friends, and murdered their opponents, not in tens, but in 
thousands, until the dread of a Boyar government grew into 
a fixed idea, and the people—taught by their Church, which 
also hated the nobles—insisted, like the people of Denmark and 
of Sweden at different periods, that there should exist an abso- 
lute Czar. They needed somebody who dared strike off a Boyar’s 
head. When the Czarina Anna came to the throne in 1730, 
she actually granted a Constitution; but the people of all orders 
saw that it was aristocratic, and insisted that the Sovereign 
should be absolute, as the Sovereign had always been before. 
Moreover, Russia, at least up to the time of Peter the Great, was an 
exceptionally weak country, always being invaded from the South 
by Tartars and Cossacks—tribes under military organisation— 
from the West by Poles, and from the North-West by Swedes, 
and always enduring in each invasion the extremities of tyranny 
with which soldiers in a barbarous age punish a resistance of 
the guerilla kind. There was no help against these foes except 
in the Grand Prince, the nearest descendant of Rurik, who had 
gradually by force and fraud extirpated all petty principalities ; 
but there was help in him. He, and he only, through the long 
centuries of the Tartar reign, was regarded as their representative. 
He, in extremity, could call in their irresistible armies of cavalry, 
and he, moreover, could, by bribes and flatteries, or in the 
last resort by offering his own head, keep the Tartars from 
extorting by slaughter all that the peasants possessed. The Grand 
Prince, therefore, afterwards the Czar, was at once an irresistible 
despot, a liberator and a protector, and in each character 
inspired a kind of religious reverence. His tyranny fell 
first of all on the oppressors, and, indeed, was generally 
unfelt by the people, who succeeded in resisting excessive 
taxation. When the Czardom grew strong, and invasions 
ceased, serfage had been established, originally to correct 
the nomad habits of the people, and the people still looked 
to the Czar against a daily tyranny which was almost 
inexplicably cruel. This last point is not explained by M. 
Rambaud, nor can we explain it except by suggesting that the 
nobles worked the slaves just as the Roman nobles did, and 
that sale to a distance—which was only intermittently forbidden 
—was to Slavs the most horrible of penalties. At all events, there 
is plenty of evidence that the Russian serfs, supposed in England 
to have been so torpid, writhed fiercely under their bondage. 
Brigandage became the normal disease of Russia, for the brigands 
were bands of escaped serfs, who sometimes banded into armies 
and threatened or pillaged cities. Each pretender was dreaded 
because he offered protection to the serfs ; and their attachment 
was the single reason for the rise of the ruffian Pugatscheff, a 
mere marauder, who gathered armies of thirty thousand and 
shook the throne of the great Catherine. Moreover, M. Ram- 
baud brings out the fact that down to a very late period the 
serfage hampered the Czars, the people hating the system 
so fiercely that Russian statesmen informed the Court that 
if an invader issued a decree of enfranchisement, all patriotism 
would disappear. A population so embittered against its 
owners naturally looked to the central authority, as it had 
done when oppressed by less regular means. This feeling of 
reliance on the central power manifested all through Russian 
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history, might not of itself have built the autocracy, but that 
the House of Rurik, always self-willed and fierce, felt that only 
in perfect personal power, power as of deity, could they find 
protection against the nobles and dependent Princes who from 
age to age threatened even their lives. It was necessary, if they 
were to reign at all, to reign fiercely, to allow of no resistance, to 
destroy whole families leagued against the throne. Czars and 
people, therefore, played into each other’s hands, until at last 
Peter the Little could say with truth that in Russia no one 
was important except the man whom the Czar addressed, and 
he only so long as the Czar addressed him. Without formu- 
lating any theory, M. Rambaud makes the growth of this 
portentons institution singularly clear, as clear, at least, as the 
growth of Roman Cesarism. 

M. Rambaud has brought his History down to our own time; 
but in the latter portions his style is somewhat injured by 
excessive packing. Mrs, Lang’s translation is fairly well done, 
though she leaves too many Russian words; but her work has 
been re-edited by an American who introduces the offensive 
peculiarities of American spelling,—“ neighbor” for “ neighbour,” 
and “ meter” for “metre.” The three volumes are admirably 
printed, and though not, in our judgment, entertaining, are well 
worth reading by any one who desires a connected history of the 
Russian Monarchy and Russian society in the capitals, and can 
pardon the almost total absence of information about the people, 
who, in M. Rambaud’s account, suffer, obey, or revolt as herds 
of animals might, for no assigned reason. 





MRS. PAULL’S TRANSLATION OF GRIMWM’S 
POPULAR TALES.* 

Tus book, though a little heavy for the hand, is well got up 
and elaborately illustrated, both with coloured illustrations and 
with woodcuts. Moreover, Mrs. Paull’s English is free and good. 
Nevertheless, we cannot call her volume a translation of Grimm’s 
Volksiviihirechen, as the freedoms which Mrs. Paull has taken 
with that delightful book are altogether inadmissible,—all the 
more so that they are not even acknowledged. And even where 
she does translate, the translation is very careless,so that we have 
hardly found one, amongst the many tales we have examined, 
in which there are not serious errors, for which Mrs. Paull is, 
we suppose, responsible, whether they are due to her own 
carelessness or that of her assistants. 

In the first place, the book professes to be a translation of 
Grimm’s Fuiry-Tales. Now, Grimm’s book is not a book of mere 
fairy-tales, but of ‘ popular tales,” what are now called “folk” 
stories, and include a great many medizwval legends of the 
highest possible interest, which throw a vivid light on the 
popular teaching of the Church during the Middle Ages, We have 
always thought these tales the most striking element in Grimm’s 
book. Mrs. Paull had the alternatives before her of omitting them 
altogether, if she chose to confine herself to Grimm’s fairy-tales 
properly so called, or of translating them faithfully. Orif she was 
determined to keep them and adapt them as she has done, she 
should at least have given full notice of what she was about, and 
placed them in a separate portion of the book, with a full ad- 
mission that these tales are not Grimm’s at all, but adapted from 
Grimm’s at her own arbitrary discretion. Now, she has taken 
none of these three courses. She has not omitted the religious 
tales altogether; she has not translated them frankly ; and she 
has not even adopted the third and worst course of classing them 
separately, and avowing to the reader how she had altered them 
for her own purpose. Take, for instance, Grimm’s striking 
legend of the ‘‘ Marienkind,” which stands third in his collection. 
This is a story of the utmost interest, showing that in the 
Middle Ages the cultus of the Madonna was not so entirely 
devoid of the sterner morality as it is sometimes supposed to be. 
The Virgin Mary carries a poor man’s child away to heaven, 
and bestows on her every blessing, but insists on obedience to 
a strict rule which forbids her to gratify her curiosity on a 
single point. The child disobeys, and covers her disobedience 
with a lie in which, though given frequent opportunities of 
confessing it, she obstinately persists, even after her banish- 
ment to earth, and till she is at the point of death; then 
she repents and confesses her sin, and is at once saved by 
the intervention of the Madonna, who restores her to full 
earthly happiness. The details of the story are exceedingly 
quaint and impressive, and give a most vivid conception of the 
infantine conceptions of heaven prevalent among the people at 





* Grimi’s Fairy-Tales, Translated by Mrs. H, B. Paull, London: Frederick 


the time of the origin of this tale. All the special interest of the 
tale disappears in Mrs. Paull’s hands. Instead of calling it “The 
Virgin Mary’s Child,” as Grimm does, she calls it Fairy Tell 
True,”—the fairy who takes the place of the Madonna. Instead 
of heaven, we have a fairy castle ; and instead of the thirteen 
rooms,—twelve of which the child may enter, where the twelve 
Apostles are seated in all their splendour, while in the forbidden 
room the holy Trinity is enthroned in glory,—we have a 
room in which “three beautiful fairies are seated on a throne 
in a blaze of light.” Of course, all the meaning and quaint. 
ness of the tale disappears under such treatment. We do 
not say that Mrs. Paull should have given such a legend at all 
in a book apparently meant for children; we do not even say 
that if she chose to flatten out its significance in this unfortunate 
fashion, she had not the right to do it, on condition she had 
given fair notice that this flat and foolish fairy-tale was not 
taken from Grimm’s collection, but was manufactured by herself 
out of one of Grimm’s religious tales; but we do say that 
she had no right to bring about such a transformation as occurs 
in this tale, in the tale called “ Brother Frolick,” “The Two 
Gifts,” and, no doubt, several others, without any notice to her 
readers that she was not translating, but adapting, and, in our 
opinion, adapting what did not admit of adaptation to the 
purposes of a mere fairy-tale. Anything more grievous than 
her transformations of “ Marienkind ” and “Bruder Lustig” 

we have never read, the whole interest of the tales evaporating, 

and, iu the latter case, the broad and genial humour of the legend 

disappearing altogether. Mrs. Paull not only spoils all the quaint. 

ness of the part of “ Bruder Lustig” which she does give, but has 

to mutilate the legend by leaving out the conclusion, in which the 

humour of the tale chiefly consists. She neither gives the story 

of the ninth imp, who escapes from the hammering of Brother 

Frolick’s knapsack to warn Satan against having anything to 

do with Brother Frolick when he is reported to be at the gates of 

his Inferno, nor the story of the use he makes of his wonderful 

knapsack to obtain entrance into the better world. We will not 

deny that these legends would have been rightly omitted ina 

book which appears to be chiefly intended for children’s reading ; 

but we do deny that in a work professing to be a translation of 

Grimm’s, they should have been mutilated and spoiled, without 

the least notice of the fact to the reader. 


But even where Mrs. Paull does translate, she, or some one of 
her assistants, has been exceedingly careless, and has often mis- 
translated. For instance, on p. 221, in the story of “The Twin 
Brothers,” ein blankes Messer is wrongly translated “a white 
penknife,” the context and the conclusion showing plainly 
that it means a bright knife-blade, without any handle 
at all. It was hardly possible to go wrong, as the story 
itself says that the blade, if stuck into a tree at the 
place at which the brothers parted, will have the curious pro- 
perty that when either of the twin-brothers returns, he will be 
able to see what is happening to the other by looking at that 
side of the blade which points in the direction in which 
he went, “for the side of the blade which points in the 
direction in which he started will rust if he dies, but so long as 
he lives remains bright (blani) ;” so that in the same sentence 
and the same context, the word blank is first translated “ white,” 
and next “ bright,” by Mrs. Paull. Again, in the same story, 
the repartee of the hunter to the cheating marshal who says 
that dragons have no tongues,—“ Liars ought to have none,”—is 
completely mistranslated, the words being absurdly rendered, 
“Liars get nothing for their pains.” Again, in the tale 
of “The Wonderful Travellers,” the swift runner is said to 
have “cut off” one of his legs to prevent him from running too 
fast, certainly a very remarkable way of laming himself. What 
the tale says is that he had wnfastened it, the peculiarity of his 
preternatural constitution being that his legs were so fashioned 
as to take off and on at pleasure. If he had had to cut a leg off 
in order to deprive himself of the use of it, he would not have 
been the wonderful man he was. At p. 227, a Stunde, as a 
measure of length, is translated “a mile;” it really means as 
much as an average walker walks in an hour,—i.e., about two 
anda half miles. Again, Tieppe (p. 172), which means “ a flight 
of stairs,” is translated as ‘a step,” which almost makes nonsense 
of the tale; and again, in the story of “The Golden Bird,” the 
words, “ Hiite dich dass du den Vogel nicht von seinem schlechten 
Kifig herausnimmst und in den priichtigen thust, sonst méchte 
es dir schlimm ergehen”—(i.c., “Take care you don’t take the 
bird out of his shabby cage and put him into the splendid 
cage, otherwise it might go ill with you ”’)—are translated, “ Be 
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careful while you’re taking the bird out of his common cage 
to put him in the handsome one; or he may do you some harm” 
p. 213), where both parts of the sentence are totally misunder- 
stood, and that, too, in a way quite inconsistent with the context. 
We had noted several other instances of gross mistranslation, but 
these will be enough to show that Mrs, Paull or some one of her 
assistants has been very careless. We are bound to say that the 
English is generally very good, though it not unfrequently misses 
entirely the meaning of the German. We object, too, to the failure 
to translate the titles of the stories as Grimm gives them. This 
renders it often very difficult to find out what story it is that is 
undergoing the process of translation, as Mrs. Paull by no 
means adheres strictly to the order of her original. Moreover, 
most of the changes of title are for the worse. The story of “The 
Golden Goose ” is famous all over Europe, but under the title of 
“The Little Grey Man” no one would recognise it. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Iv any survey of the novels of the month, it is fitting that the 
place of honour should be given to the latest story by Mrs. 
Henry Wood. Mrs. Wood was in no sense of the word a 
great novelist ; but her work was characterised by a number 
of the qualities which are much more attractive than greatness 
to the majority of the middle-class reading public; and as, in 
addition to their other attractions, Mrs. Wood’s books were 
thoroughly pleasant and wholesome in tone, her death may 
fairly be said to have closed one of the never too numerous 
fountains of simple and innocent pleasure. It is, however, 
probable that the best work possible to her had been done, and 
it is certain that her posthumous novel, Lady Girace—for as such 
we may regard it, though it was in part published during her 
lifetime—exhibits unmistakable indications of failing power to 
plan and to execute. Nothing was more noticeable in Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s work than the neatness and finish of her plot- 
construction. Herrange of invention was somewhat narrow, as 
was shown by her habit of repeating a favourite situation—such, 
for example, as the reappearance of a person supposed to be dead 
—but her workmanship within that range was always pleasantly 
and satisfyingly symmetrical. Her stories always had a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, the second growing naturally 
out of the first, the third out of the second; and if, as was often 
the case, two really separate stories ran parallel each with each 
other, their balance was preserved, and their interdependence 
ingeniously brought out. This symmetry, which, though not one 
of the highest qualities of fiction, is very attractive, is altogether 
absent from Mrs, Henry Wood’s latest novel. Lady Grace is not 
one story, but three stories, which are not even neatly dovetailed 
into one another, but are—to follow up the carpentering figure— 
nailed together in the roughest and clumsiest fashion. First, 
there is the story of Lady Grace herself, which comes to an end 
with the death of her husband, Dean Baumgarten, in the first 
volume; then there is the story cf Charlie Baumgarten and 
Mary Dynevor, in the course of which the supposed heroine of 
the book is hardly even mentioned; and lastly, there is the 
story of Cyrilla, which is connected with what goes before by 
nothing but the tenuous and mechanical link of continuous 
chapter-numbering. Even when considered alone, the first story 
of the three is anything but satisfying, for it is clear from the 
openixg chapters that Mrs. Wood’s primary intention was to 
make Lady Grace an imposing, perhaps a tragical figure; but 
she either changed her mind, or failed to carry out her plan, as 
after the marriage she has schemed for, the heroine becomes a 
mere nonentity, and when she fades ineffectually out of the 
story she is never missed. And yet, curiously enough, 
Lady Grace is much more readable and interesting than 
mauy novels with which comparatively no fault can be 
found; for Mrs. Wood’s style, though it never by any 
chance rises to distinction, has the ease and vivacity which 
always carry us pleasantly along. The narrative, too, is 
bright and easy to follow, and though after the first chapters 
the movement is rather slower—in fact, much slower—than 
in the author’s best novels, it never stops, or even drags in 
that wearying manner with which we are painfully familiar 
even in some of the very best fiction. A book of which these 
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things can be said will never be wholly dull or unattractive; 
and we may add that Mrs. Wood’s handling of character shows 
no sign of having deteriorated. The elder of the brothers 
Baumgarten is specially full of life, and we are sorry not to see 
so much of him as we see of his comparatively colourless janior, 
Charles. The shorter stories, which occupy part of the second 
and the whole of the third volume, call for no detailed comment ; 
but they are, we think, better specimens of the author’s average 
workmanship than the novel they accompany. 


Lady Augusta Noel is a novelist whose artistic methods are 
very different from those of Mrs. Henry Wood, and from the really 
cultivated reader’s point of view, much more attractive. The 
author of Hast Lynne loved crude colours and broad effects; her 
portraiture, though effective in its way, was somewhat slap-dash ; 
and her literary style, though characterised, as we have said, by 
easy vivacity, was never free from a certain commonness. The 
author of Hithersea Mere, on the other hand, has evidently an 
instinctive delight in subdued tints and subtle effects; her 
presentation of character is achieved by means of fine, deli- 
cate strokes, which singly seem to do little, but in the end 
do everything; and her writing is the writing of one who 
has that exquisite sense of proportion which forbids all 
crude, aggressive emphasis, and ensures that quiet charm 
which, in a book or a person, is always so irresistibly attractive. 
There is something in the sombre, flat, wide-watered landscape 
of the Eastern counties, where the scene of Hithersea Mere is 
laid, which is evidently congenial to Lady Augusta Noel’s 
talents; and she has, probably without definite intention, been 
wonderfully successful in so telling her story’ that the reader 
never loses consciousness of the pathetic and not unbeautiful 
background which does not merely lie behind the life of 
the characters, but seems to enter into and form a part 
of it. This is especially true with regard to Hilary Marston, 
one of the strongest, freshest, and most fascinating charac- 
ters in recent fiction, who moves before us like a living 
embodiment of the spirit of her outward environment,—a realisa- 
tion of the portrait drawn in the beautiful poem of Words- 
worth’s, “Three years she grew in sun and shower,” but with 
certain passionately tragic possibilities of nature which do not 
enter into Wordsworth’s conception. Though for a long time 
quite a subordinate actor in the story, Hilary attracts us from 
the first; and though she always stands apart from the main 
action of the novel, she provides the powerful and pathetic third 
volume with its centre of interest, and is the one character in the 
book whom we know by instinct that we shall find it impossible 
to forget. Rhona Somerville is evidently intended to be the 
heroine of the story, and the record of her heart-searchings in 
the matter of her father’s biography—the duty which she feels 
to be laid upon her, and which partly attracts and partly 
terrifies —is full of pathetic interest; but there is a certain remote- 
ness about her, and.she never captivates our imaginative sym- 
pathy as it is captivated by the half-boyish but wholly womanly 
Hilary, with whose. rich, warm nature we are in touch at every 
point. Adrian Mowbray, again, is a character whose charm we 
feel, but who seems a little out of reach, and gives us the impres- 
sion that we have with regard to people who are obviously worth 
knowing, but of whom true knowledge is forbidden by limited 
opportunities of intercourse. His brother John, on the other 
hand, stands out from the canvas with wonderful distinctness, 
as it is natural that he should, for his character is at once 
narrower and much more strongly outlined than that of Adrian. 
The brothers Heathcote are equally real, and the blind sailor, 
Geoffrey, is a specially beautiful figure. During the past few 
months, we have had some exceptionally able novels, but 
Hithersea Mere has a charm which puts it in a place by itself. 


We cannot say that we think Her Two Millions one of Mr. 
William Westall’s best stories. In character-delineation it is 
not equal to Red Ryvington, and in plot-interest it is certainly 
excelled by Two Pinches of Snuff. But it is a very clever 
and readable book nevertheless ; and if all the novels we have 
laboriously to read and sadly to review were nearly as good, life 
would be very much pleasanter than it is. Perhaps the title of 
the book, or rather the idea which suggested the title, is not 
altogether fortunate. The mere mention of such a sum as two 
millions is full of imaginative promise, which the story hardly 
fulfils. In the admirable novel entitled Half-a-Million of 
Money, a popular feminine writer did wonders with only a 
quarter of the amount; but Mr. Westall sadly neglects his 
opportunities, and his book would have lost nothing had his 
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fifty thousand pounds. The girl who, unknown to herself, is 
the heiress to all this wealth, is the grand-daughter of old 
Hardy, the Yorkshire millionaire, whose son has been estranged 
from him by marriage with an Italian wife. The younger Hardy, 
who has taken service under Garibaldi, is fatally wounded by the 
Austrians, and dies, leaving his little daughter Vera to the 
charge of her nurse, with strict injunctions that the child and 
the papers which establish her identity are to be taken at once 
to England, where, however, they never appear. The story proper 
opens, some years after this event, in a little Yorkshire town, 
and we are introduced to a rather miscellaneous circle, con- 
sisting of old Hardy’s nearest kirsfolk, who are met together in 
the room of an inn to devise means for the establishment cf 
their claim to the big fortune. In dealing with the homespun 
humanity of Lancashire and Yorkshire, Mr. Westall is always 
at his best, and “saintly Sam” and the rest of the claimants 
are sketched with his wonted vigour and humour. We leave 
them, however, to follow the fortunes of Arthur Balmaine, a 
young journalist who has been appointed sub-editor of the 
Helvetic News, and who starts for Geneva with a vague hope 
that he may discover the missing daughter of Philip Hardy. 
Of course, he is successful, and by his efforts Vera finally comes 
into possession of her own ; but a large portion of the book deals 
less with her affairs than with the details of Balmaine’s 
journalistic life, and with a number of exceedingly bright and 
clever sketches of his newspaper colleagues and some notables 
of Genevan society. Prominent among the latter is M. Senarclens, 
the historian and Socialist, in whom many will recognise an 
exceedingly lifelike counterfeit presentment of a distinguished 
geographer of whose revolutionary views M. Senarclens is made 
the mouthpiece; while another admirably drawn character is 
the gentlemanly adventurer, Corfe, who has accidentally dis- 
covered Vera’s identity, and who murders his wife by pushing 
her down a moulin, as the first step to his marriage with the 
heiress. The story, as a story, is somewhat loosely knit, and 
there is a good deal of padding; but as it is clever and agreeable 
padding, Her Two Millions can be read with pleasure. 


From a story of Irish life written by the author of Hogan, 
M.P., and that delightful book, Fitters, T'atters, and the Coun- 
sellov, we expect much; and Ismay’s Children fulfils our expecta- 
tions. Though, so far as Marion Mauleverer is concerned, the 
story may be said to end happily, and though it has, as it could 
hardly fail to have, some gleams of very genuine humour, it is, 
as a whole, much too sad a book to be commended to people 
who demand cheerfulness in their reading; but those who are 
content to forego even cheerfulness for the sake of power, 
pathos, and unrelenting veracity of imagination, will find in 
Ismay’s Children a novel to their mind. Of Ismay Mauleverer; 
the mother of Marion, Gertrude, and Godfrey, we see nothing, 
for she is dead when the story begins. She had run away 
from home with her young lover, and been united to him by a 
Scotch marriage, at a place the name of which is known only to 
her aunt, old Miss D’Arcy, who, on the death of the father of 
Ismay’s children, constitutes herself their guardian and pro- 
tector. This Miss D’Arcy—who, though a little, feeble, old 
lady, possesses the courage of a lioness in defence of those she 
loves—is a pathetically heroic figure, and we have not often read 
anything at once so powerful and so sad as the scene in which, 
when brought face to face with the rival claimant to the estate 
which belongs of right to her adopted children, she suddenly 
finds that the name of the place she has repeated over and over 
to herself has completely vanished from her memory, and falls 
down, paralysed by the shock of despair. It is not, however, 
the ill-fortune of the wronged sisters and brother which makes 
the tale so very sad—though the story of poor Godfrey is 
certainly mournful enough—but the terrible picture of rural 
Trish life to which the larger portion of the canvas is devoted, 
The author is so evidently writing from intimate knowledge, 
that it is impossible to read otherwise than with belief, and yet 
Ismay’s Children gives us a view of Irish nature which is just 
the reverse of the one currently entertained. We often hear it 
said that both the strength and the weakness of the Irishman’s 
character are due to the fact that he is swayed by sentimental 
rather than by practical considerations, and in some respects 
this view is supported by the story; but anything more 
hideously and coldly unsentimental than the matrimonial 
arrangements which are apparently universal among the tenant- 
farmer class, it is impossible to conceive. Love, which we should 
imagine to be in the ascendant in Ireland, if anywhere, is simply 
put out of court, and money, money, money reigns supreme. In 








other respects the traditional conception is unchallenged by the 
author; but in spite of the gleams of gaiety which must find 
their way into any picture of Irish life, the book as a whole ig 
a very sombre one. Still, sombre as it is, it is too rich in beauty, 
impressiveness, and pathos to be dismissed in any other words 
than those of grateful appreciation. 

There is no need to say much of Mona’s Choice, except that 
it is a very good specimen of Mrs. Alexander’s familiar work. 
manship, less ambitious than one or two of its predecesgorg 
but very much more satisfactory. The “choice” is, we neat 
hardly say, a choice of lovers. Mona, who is an orphan, ig 
introduced into society by a wealthy aunt, and frequently meets 
a certain Captain Lisle, a singularly attractive man, to whom 
believing that he loves her, she gives her heart. Lisle, on his 
side, has not been untouched; but when her aunt loses her 
fortune, and Mona is left destitute, the Captain is too self. 
regardful to risk marriage with a penniless girl, and instead of 
proposing to her himself, suggests that she should accept the 
addresses of his rich but very clumsy and shy friend, Leslie 
Waring. Out of consideration for her aunt, Mona accepts 
Waring’s offer, though she frankly tells him that she has no love 
to give; but when, just before the marriage, her aunt dies, she 
feels that she cannot go on with the sacrifice, and breaks off the 
engagement. She sees nothing of either Lisle or Waring for 
some years, which are spent partly with an old friend, whom she 
assists in giving music-lessons, and partly with an eccentric old 
Scotch uncle, who takes her with him to his Northern home, 
At this place the two men reappear, and Lisle now claims her 
love; but Mona, having discovered the difference between gold 
and pinchbeck, rejects his suit, and gives herself, this time finally 
and unreservedly, to the faithful, loyal Waring. The story is 
pleasantly told, and some of the subsidiary characters are 
specially good. Mr. Craig, Mona’s uncle, is, indeed, a triumph 
of truthful and humorous delineation ; and we think that on 
the whole Mona’s Choice must be considered Mrs. Alexander’s 
best novel. 

One that Wins—would not “ One who Wins” be more correct ? 
—is a very clever, very fascinating, and yet very perplexing 
book. As a matter of fact, it is rather overdone with cleverness, 
All the characters talk so brilliantly, and the author writes so 
brilliantly about them, that we are irresistibly reminded of the 
old saying about not being able to see the wood for the trees, 
we are captivated by the spirited manipulation of the portraiture, 
but we come away with a very vague impression of the persons 
portrayed. This is especially true in the case of the woman- 
painter, Ginone, whom the author poses in every one of her 
numerous mental and moral attitudes, but without impressing 
upon our minds any clearimpression. She is a strange com- 
pound of good and evil tendencies, with moods answering to 
both ; and each mood in its turn we can partly or wholly realise; 
what we fail to realise being the entirety of the personality 
which all the moods—diverse as they are—somehow reflect. 
The evil in her is, we should say, less powerful than she bitterly 
proclaims it to be. ‘True, she is, once at least, apparently on 
the verge of a terrible crime; but she pulls up so suddenly, that 
it seems as if she had been simply trying the experiment of 
letting herself go, to see how far an unchecked impulse 
would carry her, having at the same time her hand well 
upon the brake. She rejects Lancelot Sumner, because she 
believes that he loves the artistic inspirer and helper, rather 
than the pure woman in her; and yet when he loves 
another woman, obviously for her own sake, she is devoured, 
not by jealousy—at any rate, this is what we are led to 
believe—but by a tormenting fear that his life will be cramped 
and ruined; though, when this fear is removed, the emotion 
that supervenes is jealousy unadulterate; and it is at this point 
that she gives way, or appears to give way, for a moment to the 
evil spirit struggling for the mastery. Here and there we seem 
really to come into vital contact with her, but generally she 
eludes us; and this is true also of Lancelot and his fiancée, who 
are represented as being much less complex persons. The book 
is rendered more puzzling by the fact that it is apparently written 
partly to advocate certain ethical or non-ethical notions which 
seem very like those of the late James Hinton ; but concerning 
this matter we will say nothing, as, where clear apprehension 
fails, misrepresentation is almost inevitable. In spite, however, 
of its bewildering character, which in a brief notice it is very 
easy to exaggerate, One that Wins is full of strong, intellectual 
interest, and we could easily fill columns with the good things 
we have marked as worthy of quotation. 
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We cannot say that we have got on very well with our reading 
of Hermosa. Itis a nondescript book, which may perhaps be 
most accurately described as a sort of Swiss Family Robinson 
written for grown-up people. If this be so, we do not think 
that it will altogether hit the taste of the audience for which it 
is intended; but as some of the adventures of the English 
travellers in South America are imagined and described with a 
good deal of spirit, “our boys” may find in it something to suit 
them. We cannot think, however, that the author will prove a 
formidable rival to Mr. Henty or Mr. Manville Fenn. 





AN OLD FRENCH LOVE-STORY.* 

Ir is a welcome thing to encounter a writer with so considerable 
a gift for original verse condescending to exercise his talent in a 
field generally worked by literary hacks or authors whose entire 
lack of the poetic quality too often justifies the Italian punning 
proverb, Traduttori, traditort. This beautiful story, hitherto only 
available to English readers in imperfect, because at second- 
hand, versions, and buried amid a heap of many other worthless 
fabliaux, has been rescued like a pearl from a dunghill by Mr. 
Bourdillon, and put forth in a rendering which, while it faith- 
fully reproduces the unsophisticated primitive charm of the 
original, is in itself an exceedingly dainty and refined piece of 
workmanship. Mr. Bourdillon is in love with his subject, and 
it will not be his fault if he does not bring his readers to his 
own way of thinking. But with the exception of one single 
passage, his enthusiasm has nothing blind or extravagant about 
it. In the introduction and notes, the poet gives place to the 
sympathetic but scholarly critic, fully alive to the childish 
crudities as well as the beauties of the poem, but, on the other 
hand, protesting with spirit against the attitude of Professor 
Suchier, who declared that in his edition of Aucassin and 
Nicolette, he had mainly considered use in lectures. “Do not 
all poetical instincts of the soul,’ asks Mr. Bourdillon, “rise in 
protest against this story, of all others, being chosen as a corpus 
vile for dissection in the lecture-room ?” 

The fate of Aucassin and Nicolette, “securely treasured and 
still more safely forgotten,” depending for its existence on a 
single ill-written MS., illustrates the strange good fortune 
which befalls some works of literature. As to the excuse for 
producing a separate edition of the poem in England, we think 
Mr. Bourdillon makes out a strong case when he points out,— 
“Tf we bethink ourselves that at the time when the story was 
written [about the beginning of the thirteenth century ], it would 
have been nearly or quite as much at home among the educated 
classes in England as in its own native land, we might have 
thought it quite excusable that Englishmen should take an 
interest in the little foreign work almost as great as if it belonged 
to their own National Literature.” His own aim he defines as 
having been “to put the little story before modern readers in 
the same spirit in which it was originally written,” not over- 
burdening it with tedious dissertations and notes, but giving 
just the minimum of information a reader will require “in 
reading for pleasure,” and answering “such questions as can 
hardly help suggesting themselves.” We can say at once, with- 
out reserve, that he seems to us to have never lost sight of this 
aim, but to have achieved it admirably throughout. As to the 
old French in which the poem is written, Mr. Bourdillon admits 
that it may be a stumbling-block in the way of the reader’s 
enjoyment, but insists, by way of compensation, upon “ the 
undefinable charm of archaism which hangs about a work six 
centuries old.” Coming to the question of translation, Mr. 
Bourdillon offers an effective plea for the semi-archaic mould in 
which he has cast his version :— 

“Translators and paraphrasts,’’ he urges, “too often try to trans- 
mute old phrases into new, thinking thereby to represent more exactly 
to modern readers the ideas originally expressed. In reality, there 
ig a much better chance of our understanding old-fashioned thoughts, 
if we learn to understand the old-fashioned language which conveyed 
them. For this reason I have tried—though with some trepidation— 
to follow the judicious example of Fauriel, who endeavoured, while 
translating the old text purely and simply into modern French, to 
leave still ‘some slight traces of archaism.’ This is, of course, a 
very different task in translating into an altogether new language ; 
and I have only ventured to attempt it to a very slight extent, by 
leaving, as far as possible, the quaint turns and expressions of the 
old French, and further by the sparing admission of archaic words, 
hoping to preserve just enough of the old-fashioned savour to please 
my readers, without wearying or puzzling them.” 


In this particular matter, Mr. Bourdillon has acted with great 
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restraint, and almost uniform success, the only phrase to which 
legitimate exception can be taken being “ never a del” for nenil 
nient, rather a fantastic means of avoiding the colloquialism, 
“not a bit of it.” As regards his renderings of the verse 
passages, Aucassin and Nicolette being a cantefable, or half 
verse half prose, we think Mr. Bourdillon has acted with 
discretion in substituting rhymes for the assonances of the 
original. To our modern ears, those assonances, no matter how 
skilfully reproduced, sound very insipid in English, and, more- 
over, the translator moves with the utmost freedom in his 
self-imposed fetters. The second part of Mr. Bourdillon’s 
introduction is devoted to a very thoughtful study of the poem, 
and the features which link it with, or distinguish it from, 
similar productions. Amongst the former, he instances the use 
of hackneyed phrases, conventional epithets, and shows how, 
in describing the hero and heroine, the anonymous author, 
evidently a practised jongleur, simply made a list of the 
personal charms then held in highest esteem. In the present 
case, the same list is applied to both Aucassin and Nicolette 
alike. Mr, Bourdillon’s comment on this is worth quoting :— 

“The intellectual growth of the human race may well be studied 
in that of a child, and in a child’s fairy-story the princess has always 
‘ golden hair’ and ‘ blue eyes.’ These present a vague idea of beauty 
to the childish mind, and not till long afterwards does it learn to 
analyse the beauty of any face for itself. Moreover, it seems pro- 
bable that the first idea of such an analysis has always come to the 
human race through its painters, rather than through its poets. As 
Browning makes Fra Lippo Lippi say :— 


*We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.’ 


It is the first stage in the discrimination of beauty to recognise it 
painted ; it is the second to recognise it described. And this story 
is earlier than the Renaissance of painting.” 

But underneath the mechanical artifices of the minstrel, the in- 
spiration of the poet is constantly showing itself. The traits of 
the professional story-teller are all there,—Homeric repetitions ; 
the piling-up of words as of one “who dares not pause in his 
flow of language, but, after using the word that comes first, often 
thinks of another better;” and mere tautologies like viel anti, 
strongly recalling the common colloquial Hibernicism, “ ould 
ancient.” But, entirely apart from such artifices of style, Mr. 
Bourdillon insists, and we think with perfect justice, that there 
is genuine artistic merit in Auwcassin and Nicolette. This is 
shown by the author’s “ instinctive choice of the most telling 
incidents and the most felicitous moments for description,” as 
well as by his power of giving a picture in a few strokes, as, for 
example, that of Nicolette at the window. The best example of 
this is perhaps the really beautiful touch in the shepherd’s 
account of Nicolette’s coming in their midst, so beautiful “ que 
tos cis bos en esclarci,”’ “ that all the wood lightened with her.” 
Mr. Bourdillon shows signal judgment in his discussion of the 
episode of Torelore, the stumbling-block of most editors, and 
which he defends in the following excellent passage :— 

“ Contrast is of the very essence of art, and the author designed to 
heighten the effect of pure beauty in his other scenes by the contrast 
of a grotesque ;—just as in mediwval ornament there is usually some 
unexpected ugliness of grinning face or scaly demon, lurking amid 
the shapes of purest beauty and ideal loveliness. The ‘latet anguis 
in herba’ of the ancients might be well applied to this ‘fiend among 
the flowers,’ which expressed a genuine feeling of medieval artists, 
—their recognition, in a half human, half monstrous shape, of the 
diablerie underlying a world of mingled beauty and corruption. 
English folk, who find an outlet for this same feeling in parodies and 
burlesques of all that they most admire, should at least be able to 
sympathise in this early expression of it, even if its form be a little 
too crude for them fully to appreciate. It is only because the 
standard of taste in the rest of the story is so high, that we in- 
stinctively expect the whole to be in accordance with modern ideas.” 

Though in its essentials a drama of incident, Aucassin and 
Nicolette undoubtedly shows, as Mr. Bourdillon points out, a 
conscious attempt to delineate and develop character. An 
analysis of the portrait of Nicolette leads Mr. Bourdillon into 
the only piece of extravagance which occurs in his pages. 
A propos of her serenading Aucassin in disguise, and singing 
the story of her own love for “un dansellon qui Aucassins avait 
non,” he says,—“ If the use of the exquisite word ‘dansellon’ be 
only a chance, due to the metre or the assonance, what can we 
say but that it is one of those divine chances which happen to 
none but the real poets of the world ?” 

The peculiar form of this work, with its alternations of prose 
and verse, unique in old French literature, attracted the attention 
of Fauriel, who was led to suppose that the anonymous author 
might have borrowed from Arabian models, a supposition which 
the name “ Aucassin”’ confirms. But the verse portions of Arabian 
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or Persian romances were mere lyrical interludes illustrating, 
not continuing the story, while the French poet hit upon the 
method as a happy device of varying the monotony of his 
narrative. This dual system gave him an immense advantage 
over writers of wholly versitied romances, and he used his new 
resources with infinite tact, choosing the verse in the main as a 
vehicle for expressing the more passionate feelings by which the 
dramatis personz were actuated. Indeed, one might almost say 
that the canfefable contained the germ of that form of modern 
opera which the French call opéra comique, the essence of which 
3s not the character of the plot, but that in it spoken dialogue 
alternates with verses which are sung. And in this connection 
it is not amiss to mention that Grétry did set this very story to 
music as an opéra comique in three acts, the first performance 
taking place at Versailles in December, 1779. Mr. Bourdillon’s 
interesting introduction concludes with some good remarks on 
the crude and unformed notions of the author of the difference 
between prose and poetry :— 

“On the whole, he has not a much more elevated idea of verse 
than that it must be distinguished by metre and rhyme (or 
assonance)..... . In verse his style is conventional, in prose it 
is natural. His verse is full of hackneyed expressions, and ‘tags’ of 
the troubadour ; while the prose rarely or never employs these, but 
comes fresh from the poet’s own thought, in the language of his own 
lips. The subjects of the verse-sections are often trivial...... 
or trite... ... while some of the most poetical scenes, such as 
that of Nicolette in the garden, are described in prose.” 


Of Mr. Bourdillon’s power as a translator, the following passage 
may serve as an average specimen :— 


Prisoner now is Nicolette, 
In a vaulted chamber set 
That was wrought by cunning rare, 
Painted marvellously fair. 
At the marble window-bay 
There she leaned, that luckless may. 
Of pale gold she had her hair, 
Exquisite her eyebrows were, 
Bright her face, curved daintily ; 
Lovelier did you never see. 
O’er the woodland gazed she out, 
Saw the rose bloom all about, 
Heard the bird call to his mate, 
Then she wept her orphan fate: 
‘Woe is me! poor captive maid! 
Why am I in prison laid ? 
Aucassin, liege lording dear, 
Now am I thy loving fere, 
Nor of thee am I abhorred, 
For thy sake I am in ward, 
In this vaulted chamber penned, 
Where full evil days I spend. 
But,—0O son of Mary may !— 
Long herein I will not stay 
An so I may.’” 
A comparison with the original only heightens one’s opinion of 
Mr. Bourdillon’s skill and fidelity. The following lines very 
happily render Aucassin’s address to the star :— 
“ Little star, I see thee plain, 
That the moon draws to her train! 
Nicolette is with thee there, 
My love, of the golden hair. 
God, methinks, wants her in heaven 
To become the lamp of even. 
Howso great my fall might be, 
Would that I were there with thee! 
Closely would I kiss and cling !— 
Were I son to crownéd king, 
Thou shouldst well become me yet, 
Sweet Nicolette!” 

Our last extract shall be the curious outburst of Aucassin in 
reply to Nicolette’s declaration that she loved him more than he 
loved her :— 

“¢ Alack!’ said Aucassin, ‘fair sweet friend! It could not be 
that you should love me so much as I do you! Woman cannot love 
man so much as man loves woman. For the love of woman is in her 
eye, and in the tip of the nipple of her breast, and in the tip of the 
toe of her foot; but the love of man is planted within, in the heart, 
whence it cannot go out.’ ” 

The notes are few in number, but practical and to the point, 
and the glossary so complete as to enable any one who is a fair 
reader of modern French, and has a decent knowledge of Latin, 
to make a very good hand of the Picard dialect in which the 
romance is written. It is certainly easier reading than Rabelais, 
owing to the fact of the vocabulary being so much more 
restricted. But the translation is so exceptionally good that it 
will be read with pleasure by all, whether French scholars or 
not, who can appreciate a beautiful old-world romance told in 
simple prose and flowing verse. 
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Margery Merton's Girlhood. By Alice Corkran. (Blackie and 
Son.)—The high reputation that the author of “ Adventures of Mrs 
Wishing-To-Be” has acquired as a judicious writer for girls, and ong 
who can draw the line between childishness and girlishness, will be 
very greatly enhanced by this careful and quietly humorous study of 
the life of an orphan child who is placed by her father under the 
care of a maiden auntin Paris. The aunt, though elderly and wizened, 
is a good sonl and sensible withal, and manages to let her niece be 
brought up very much in the way that the girl herself likes best, at a 
Conventual School of Art. Margery and her fellow-students, the 
excellent Madame Réville, the not less excellent painter, M. Delteil, 
and, above all, poor Rose Lefebvre, are delightfully sketched. Then 
there is a conspiracy to prevent Margery from obtaining a prize to 
which she is entitled, and there is another conspiracy to defeat that 
conspiracy ; and there are rural adventures resulting in the arrival on 
the scene of a Prince Charming in the person of Arthur Wilton, a 
young Englishman, who would doubtless have married Margery in the 
final chapter, had marriages been permissible in stories for schoolgirls, 
That French simplicity which, where it really exists, is exquisite, and 
which is altogether the opposite of that abomination known as chic, 
pervades this story like a perfume. An amount of skill and subtlety 
has been expended—we do not say wasted—on Margery Merton’s 
Girlhood which would have made the fortune of more than one 
good novel. 

Madame’s Grand-daughter. By F. M. Peard. (Hatchards.)—Every 
one acquainted with Miss Peard’s charming novels will welcome this 
last addition to the number, and not be disappointed with it. She takes 
her readers again to the sunny South, where she herself, it is very 
apparent, loves to be; and carries them to the spots she describes go 
well. This time it is to Grasse, on the Mediterranean; and there we 
live for the time amongst the olive-groves, the gardens of exquisitely 
scented flowers for which Grasse is remarkable, the hills and valleys, 
and the views on all sides of the bluest of blue seas, and wander over 
the dilapidated old castle in Castelbianco, with its grey walls and 
interesting associations, and with the quaint and lifelike group of 
characters which she describes with so much vivid power. There is 
a spirit, homour, beauty, and pathos in Miss Peard’s descriptions that 
seem to us to increase with each effort of her genius, and we thank 
her for adding so much pleasure to the reading hours of our lives. 
We have but one thing to complain of. May we venture to do 80? 
Why will she leave us not quite satisfied as to the fate of her heroine? 
Few of our present-day lady-novelists, however, can vie with Miss 
Peard in unfailing interest of subject, delicacy of character-delineation, 
purity of style, and a high and refined tone of feeling. 

Sybil’s Dutch Dolls. By F. 8. Janet Burne, (Field and Tuer.)-— 
The first chapter of this little story promises well, but in the second 
we are woefully disappointed. Sybil, the only child of rich parents 
spends, in the first chapter, 10s. on five hundred wooden Dutch doll» 
without any distinct intention regarding them. In the evening she 
goes down to dessert, when she hears a good deal of desultory con- 
versation; one talks about the Channel Tunnel, an old clergyman 
grumbles about his locwm tenens, two maiden ladies (sisters) 
discuss their fears in travelling, and one gentleman describes his 
travels in Japan, and so on,—nnd she goes to bed much confused, 
but determining to play with her dolls the first thing next day. 
Of course she goes to sleep, and the rest of the book is (with two or 
three exceptions) one long, absurd dream. There is no story in it. 
The chapter called “ Fairy Flowers” is really attractive, and the last 
(the moral), about the poor children, is also good. A good, honest 
fairy-story is a different thing altogether; or a proper child’s 
story; but why, so often, these absurd mixtures? However, 
there are parts that are good, and there may be children, though we 
confess we know of none, who will like and appreciate Sybil’s Dutch 
Dolls. We must not forget to say that the book is plentifully 
illustrated, and that the pictures are capital; the shapeless, stiff- 
jointed figures, and round, featureless heads and faces of the wooden 
dolls are well imitated, and are distinguished through the dress; and 
there is something of the expression of the characters they are meant 
to represent. All children may find amusement and pleasure in the 
illustrations. The book is nicely got-up. 

Hagar. By Mary Linskill. (James Clarke and Co.)—Amongst 
the pile of new books that flood our tables at this time of year, it is 
very pleasant to come, sometimes, upon an old friend in a new form, 
such as Miss Linskill’s Hagar. It appeared as the Christmas number 
of Good Words in 1882, and it now reappears in the nice, compact 
form of asmall book,—cheap, well printed upon good paper, and with 
every accessory that can make a pleasant story still more pleasant. 
We can heartily recommend Hagar to all. Those who have read it 
already, will, we are sure, read this picturesque story again with 
pleasure, so fresh and touching in its simplicity as it is; and those 
who have not read it will do well to do so. Miss Linskill is in her 
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element upon her Yorkshire coast, with its rough but good-hearted 
country-folk, and its wild, fascinating beauty. Her Yorkshire dialect 
is capital, and Hagar, with her shy, girlish love for her idol—the poor 
village schoolmaster—is a most charming character. The tragical 
finding of the Squire’s young son by the Squire, in the first morning 
light, is very dramatic in its effect. Miss Linskill could not spare us 
the tragedy ; but to those who know her writing, we need not say 
that she would not be herself without the tragic element; but there 
is not a touch of bitterness in it, in this case, and Hagar ends as well 
as can be desired. 





The Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Rendered into English Verse 
by Sir George Young. (Deighton and Bell.)—This translation has 
anyhow the merit of being thoroughly readable; and that this isa 
great merit in any play, much more in one that is translated, no one 
can doubt. The dramatic verse is, to our mind, much superior to the 
lyric. The former has certainly a trait of the Shakespearian spirit, 
the latter seems to us heavy and unmusical. Here is Sir George 

. 2 ~ , 4 
Young’s rendering of the famous 2 mAovre kal ripavys Kal réxvn 
TEXYNS K.T.As 2 

**O riches and dominion, and the craft 
That excels craft, and makes life enviable, 
How vast the grudge that is nursed up for you, 
When for this sovereiguty, which the State 
Committed to my hands, unsought-for, free, 
Creon, the trusty, the familiar friend, 
With secret mines covets to oust me from it, 
And has suborned a sorcerer like this, 
An engine-botching, crafty, cogging knave, 
Who has no eyes to see with, but for gain, 
And was born blind in the art! Why tell me now, 
How stand your claims to prescience? How came it 
When the cracular monster was alive, 
You said no word to set the people free ? 
Acad yet it was not for the first that came 
To solve her riddle; sooth was needed then, 
Which you could uot afford; neither from birds 
Nor any inspiration ; till I came, 
The unlettered Gidipus, and ended her 
By sleight of wit, untaught of augury.” 

The Realistic Teaching of Geography. By William Jolly. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This little book is the expansion of a lecture delivered 
under the auspices of the Scottish Geographical Society. It gives 
some valuable instructions to teachers, and should help in elevating 
into a really valuable educational agent what is now, in many hands, 
little but a dreary effort of memory. It is an excellent feature in 
Mr, Jolly’s treatment of the subject that he realises the limita- 
tions of circumstances. There are books on the teaching of 
geography which would make the subject impossible, were they to 
be followed out. 

Sketch of Geological History. By E. Hull. (C. W. Deacon and 
Co.)—There can be no question, indeed, as to the important place 
which geology as a science has gained in education. In the 
volame before us, the writer has aimed at the production of 
a sketch which, while on a small scale, shall contain the various 
epochs and their noteworthy fossils, and at the same time enable 
a student to apprehend that most suggestive and interesting subject, 
—contemporary history of geologic change. What can be more 
striking than the history of the Coal Period, or the beneficent pro- 
vision which enables us to reach so easily stores of fuel in centres of 
great population, a fact due to the simultaneous deposition of 
carboniferous plants? The sketch is written in a clear, forcible 
style, and its convenient size should render it popular. 


Schools, School-Books, and Schoolmasters. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
(J. W. Jarvis.)—Mr. Hazlitt has evidently a favourite speciality in 
school-books. He has collected them, we should judge, with a good 
deal of zeal, and has acquired a really considerable amount of know- 
ledge about them. Beyond this his knowledge, as far as practical 
utility goes, does not extend. His judgment about schools and his 
estimates of schoolmasters have but little value. The great Busby, 
for instance, he regards as a mere pedant; and his views on educa- 
tion have a certain crude modernism about them which is as unlike 
as possible to all that a really thoughtful writer would show. The 
system which our ancestors preferred may not be good for us; it may 
be well to change it in part or altogether; but that it suited them, 
and helped to mould a fine character in Englishmen, is almost self- 
evident, 





Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode send us specimens of their very 
beautiful Christmas and New Year’s Cards. Not only are their 
landscapes—printed in colours—very taking and delicately rendered, 
but their figures are better than those of the ordinary Christmas 
cards, though the man in the moon appears to have become the 
Woman in the moon, and a very pretty woman, or, rather, more than 
one very pretty woman. The little Christmas cards in the shape of 
fans are very fascinating, and the spiders, frogs, &c., represented in 
Some of the comic ones are clever and not vulgar, as this kind of 
Christmas card is too apt to be. 

Messrs. L. Prang and Co. (Boston, Massachusetis, whose London 
agent is Arthur Ackermann, 191 Regent Street) have sent us a 
packet of Christmas Cards, printed in colours, of all sizes, from a very 





large one (folio size), to the ordinary small size. The ferns and 
flowers are, some of them, very good, and the little landscapes are 
exceedingly pretty. The angels are too fashionable. 
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FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Fall-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“‘ The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.”—Morning Post, 

** What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘ Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

** The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’—Queen. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


NEW AND EXCITING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “T 
OF THE GROSVENOR,” &. we as 


THE FROZEN PIRATE. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 








Beautifully Illustrated Edition (a choice Presentation Volume). 


A Tale of the Great War. 
By R. D BLACKMORE, 
Author of ‘* Lorna Doone,” 
With 64 Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons and F. Barnarp, 
Square demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 


*** Splendid ’ and ‘ glorious’ are strong terms, but they are scarcely too stron 
for application to some parts of ‘Springhaven..’...... The story is among the anthor’s 
best, and to read it is a most invigorating tonic.””—Illustrated London News, 


‘‘ Harper’s Magazine is a marvellous Shilling’s-worth,” 
— ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, 


NOW READY. 


HARPER'S 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


1887. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Complete in itself, containing 164 pp. and 64 Illustrations. 


Among the many Illustrated Articles by well-known Writers will be 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA: a Farce. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 
With 2 Full-Page Illustrations by C. 8. Reinhart. 





A NEW POEM by WILL OARLETON, entitled 
THE CONVICT’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Tllustrated. 
&e., &ec. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 





“The famous Natural Mineral Water of the Apollinaris Spring 
continues to hold the leading position among table waters in this 
country as in America.’’—British Medical Journal, August 27th, 1887. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom ci 

may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 

31 and $2 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
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HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
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The BROOKS COLLEOCTION.—The attention of all Patrons of Art is respect. 
— a to a SALE by AUCTION on THURSDAY NEXT, December lst, 
at 2 o’clock, 

ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. will SELL, at 171 
STRAND, a Choice and Recherché Collection of RARE REMARQUE 

ARTIST PROOF ETCHINGS and PROOF ENGRAVINGS, many of which, not 

having been published, come before the public in all their freshness of subject, 

and bear the signatures of the various well-known Artists and Engravers. The 
property of B. Brooks and Sons. 
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Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY beg to call attention to a most important artistic undertaking of international interest, 
which they have had for many years past in preparation, viz.:— 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


SHAKSPERE. 


CONSISTING OF AN EDITION DE LUXE OF THE PRINCIPAL PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THE WORLD, PRODUCED IN 
THE HIGHEST STUDY OF PHOTOGRAVURE. 
The Plays will be printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and the Text tastefully printed in red and black. 


KING HENRY IV. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Just published. 
Illustrated by Herr Eduard 
Ready in a few days. 


Illustrated by M. Emile Bayard. 


Grutzner. £3 10s. 


£3 10s. 


It is the intention of the Publishers to produce a Limited Edition only of each Play, so that the copies may become of increasing value. 


Thus, “Romeo and Juliet,’’ published in 1884, was issued at 703, but the growing scarcity of copies compelled the Publishers to 
advance the price on January Ist, 1885, to £5 5s, and the price will be further raised from time to time as circumstances require. 


The Daily News says :—If the works of our great national poet were not for | 
an age but for all time, it is equally true that they were destined to be regarded | 
as the common inheritance of all civilised nations. It is in token of this fact 
that Me srs. Cassell and Company have projected their ‘ International Shaks- 

re,’ a series of Editions de Luxe of the principal plays, luxuriously printed in | 
red and black upon hand-made paper of large folio size, of which the special 
feature is that the illustrations will be furnished by leading artists of the Old and 
New Worlds...... Messrs, Cassell’s scheme has sprung from the remarkable success 
of the Edition de Luxe of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ with Mr. r 
trations, of which we had occasion to speak at the time of its appearance three | 





Frank Dicksee’s illus- 


years ago. This fine volume, issued at the same price {70s} as the volumes of 
the ‘ International,’ quickly became so scarce that it now fetches five guineas, 
The Dicksee ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ is to be regarded as the initial volume of the 
extended project, with which it is uniform in appearance. Messrs. Cassell now 
issue in one volume the first and second parts of ‘ King Heary IV.,’ with an 
introduction by Professor Dowden, whose labours in the field of Shaksperian 
criticism and biography are well known to all students of the poet, and with 12 
full-page illustrations, reproduced by photogravure, after the pictures of Herr 
Griitzner, whose delineations of Falstaff in scenes from ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ enjoy a wide celebrity.” 





VOLUMES SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


FINE ART VOLUMES. 
Abbeys and Churches of England and 


WALES: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 
Edited by the Rev. T.G. Bonney. LL.D. 21s. 
“The Magazine of Art” Volume for 

1887. (Vol. X.) With 12 Exquisite Etchings, &c., 
and several Hundred Engravings, 16:. 
Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and 


Picturesque. By Professor G. Eners. Popular 


Edition. 2 vols, With ebout 800 Original En- 
gravings, 42s, : 
Character Sketches from Dickens. 


Three Series, each containing Six Original 
Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD. Reproduced in 
Photogravure, on India Paper. Size, 20 by 144 
inches. In portfolio, each 21s. a 

Picturesque Europe. Popular Edition. 
Containing 65 Exquisite Steel Plates, and nearly 
1,000 Original Illustrations, 5 vols., 90s. ‘ 

The Illustrated History of Music. 
By Emit Naumann. Translated by F, PRAEGER. 
Edited by Sir F. A. GorE OvsELer. 2 vols., 31s 6d. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Illus- 
trated throughont, 16s. 

The Royal River: the Thames from 
Source to Seca. With a Series of Beautiful En- 
pravings, 42s. 

Cathedral Churches of England and 
WALES. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Professor Bonney, F.R.S. 21s. 

Character Sketches from Thackeray. 
Six Original Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, 

, Reproduced in Photogravure. In portfolio, 21s. 

Picturesque America. With 48 Steel 

Plates, and 800 Original Wood Engravings, 
, 4vols., each 423, . 

Picturesque Canada. With 600 Illus- 
trations, 2 vols , each 63s, 

From Gold to Grey. By Mary D. 
Brine. Illustrated, 7s 6d. | 

Great Painters of Christendom. By 
J. ForBES-ROBERTSON. 12s 6d. 

Cassell’s Miniature Shakespeare. 
Illustrated. 12 Volumes in Box, 12s; or hand- 
somely bound, 21s. 

The Royal Shakspere. Complete in 3 
vols., each 15s, ; 

The Leopold Shakspere. With about 
400 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare. 
With about 600 Illustrations. Complete in 3 
vols., 63s 

Shakespearean Scenes and Characters. 
With 30 Steel Plates and 10 Wood Engravings, 
4to, 21s. F 

Dore’s Dante, Purgatorio, and Para- 
diso. 2ls, 

BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 
With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Familiar Wild Birds. By W. Sways- 
LAND, F.Z.S, 3 vols., each 12s 6d. M 
Familiar Garden Flowers. By Shirley 

Hipserp. Five Series, each 12s 6d. 

Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. E. 
Hume. Five Series, each 12s 6d. 

Trees, Familiar. By G. S. Boulger, 
F.L.S., F.G.8. First Series, 12s 6d. 








ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 
England, Cassell’s History of. Jubilee 


Edition. Revised throughout. Profusely Illus- 
trated with New and Original Drawings. Vol. I., 


The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. 
By R. Witson. Vol. I. 93. 

Our Earth and Its Story. By Dr. 
Rosert Browy, F.L.S. Vol. 1. 9a. 

Peoples of the World. By Dr. Robert 
Brown. 6 vols., each 73 6d. 

Our Own Country. With 1,200 Illus- 
trations, 6 vols., each 7s 6d. 

Old and New Edinburgh. 600 Illus- 
trations, 3 vols., each 9s. 


Greater London. By E. Walford. 400 
Illustrations, 2 vols., each 93, 
With 1,200 


Old and New London. 
Illustrations, 6 vols., each 9s. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. 
Illustrated, 2 vols., each 9s. 

Tllustrated British Ballads. 
each 7s 6d. 


The World of Wonders. 


Illustrations, 2 vols., each 7s 6d. 


2 vols., 
With 200 


The World of Wit and Humour. With 
400 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
Cities of the World. Illustrated 


throughout, 3 vols., each 7s 6d. 
Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. 
Illustrated, 2 vols., each 53. 


BIOGRAPHY, ee AND BELLES 
Life and Work of the Seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury, K.G. By Epwin Hopper. 


Popular Edition. With 8 Original Illustra. 
tions, 7s 6d. 

Prince Bismarck. By Charles Lowe, 
M.A. 2 vols., 10s 6d. E 

A Diary of Two Parliaments. By 
Henry W. Lucy. Vol. I. The Disraeli Parliament, 


1874-80. Vol. II. The Gladstone Parliament, 
1880-85. Each 12s. 


Representative Poems of Living Poets. 
With an Introduction by Grorge Parsons 


Laturor. 153, 
Cannibals and Convicts. By Julian 
5s. 


THOMAS (* The Vagabond”’), 2 
Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wattace. New Edition, 5s. 


ADVENTURE BOOKS. 
Dead Man’s Rock: a Romance. By Q. 
5 


A Queer Race. By W. Westall. 5s. 
Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson. 


Illustrated, 5s. : 

King Solomon’s Mines. By Rider 
Haa@arp. Illustrated, 5s. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Illustrated, 5s, 

The Phantom City. By W. Westall. 5s. | 

Captain Trafalgar. By W. Westall| 


and LaurIE. 5s. 








RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
The Holy Land and the Bible. By the 
Rev. CcnNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 2 vols., 24s. 
The Life and Words of Christ. By 


the Rev. CunnincHam Gerkie, D.D. 2 vols., 
Illustrated, 303; Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 73 61. 


The Old Testament Commentary. 
Edited by Bishop Exuicorr. 5 vols., each 2ls. 


The New Testament Commentary. 
Edited by Bishop Exxicotr. 3 vols., each 2ls, 
F By Archdeacon FARRAR. 
The Life and Work of St. Paul. 
Illustrated Edition, 21s; or morocco, 42s. Library 
Edition, 2 vols., 243. Popular Edition, 63. 


The Life of Christ. Illustrated Edition, 


2ls; or morocco, 42s. Library Edition, 29th 
Edition, 2 vols., 243; or morocco, 42s, Bijou 
Edition, 103 6d. Popular Edition, 6s. 


The Early Days of Christianity. 


Library Edition, Ninth Thousand, 2 vols., 243; 
morocco, 423. Popular Edition, 6s. 


INDISPENSABLE DOMESTIC WORKS. 

The Book of Health. By Eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons. 21s, 

Our Homes, and How to Make Them 
HEALTHY. lis. 

The Family Physician. By Eminent 


Physicians and Surgeons. New and Revised 


Edition, 21s. 
Cassell’s Household Guide. With 


ot * ~aenes on nearly every page. 4 vols., the 
t 


Be! ° 
Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. 
Illustrated throughout, 7s 61. : 
Cassell’s Domestic Dictionary. With 


numerous I}lustrations, 7s 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Legends for Lionel. With 40 Illus- 


trations in Colour after Original Designs by 
Walter Crane, 5s, 


Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. 
CoRNEWALL-JoneES. Illustrated, 5s. 

“Little Folks” Volume. Illustrated 
throughout, 3s 6d ; cloth gilt, 53. 

Bo-Peep. Yearly Volume. Illustrated, 
picture-boards, 2s 6d ; cloth gilt, 5s 6d. 

The Palace Beautiful: a Story for 
Girls. By L. T, Meape. 5s. 
The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah 

Pitr. Illustrated, 3s 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


The Story of the Heavens. By Sir 
Rosert STAWELL BAut, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, 31s 64. 

Electricity in the Service of Man. 
Edited by R. Wormett, DSc, M.A. With 
nearly 850 Illustrations, 21s. 

Science for All. Edited by Dr. 
Rosert Brown, M.A., F.L.S. Complete in 
5 vols., 9s each. a 

Cassell’s New Natural History. 
Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M.B., F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Complete in 6 vols., 9s each. 


CASSELL and COMPANY’S New [Illustrated “ Gift-Books” Catalogue, containing a list of Several Hundred Volumes 


suitable for Presentation, will be sent post free on application to 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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RA Dt TF COMMISSION. 


In the Matter of the Uppingham School, founded by Archdeacon Johnson, in 
the Parish of Uppingham, in the County of Rutland, and in the Matter 
of **The Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1837.” 


By direction of the Board of Charity:Commissioners for England and Wales, 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that an Order is proposed to be made by them 
after the expiration of one calender month, to be computed from the first publica- 
tion of this Notice, giving directions by way of scheme in alteration of the 
subsisting Scheme for the above-mentioned Schoo! made under the Endowed 
Schools Acts on the 13th May, 1875, as amended by order of the said Board of the 
31st January, 1879. Go 

It is proposed to direct by such Order that for Clause 128 in the subsisting 
Scheme the following Clause shall be substituted, viz. :— 

The Head-Master shall receive a fixed stipen of £200 a year. He shall also 
receive a capitation payment calculated on sueh a scale, uniform or graduated, as 
may be fixed from time to time by the Trustees, at the rate of not less than £4 
nor more than £7 a year for each boy in the School. All payments under this 
Clause shall be made terminally or quarterly, as the Trustees shall think fit. 

Any objections to the proposed Order, or suggestions for its modification, may 
be transmitted in writing to the Secretary of the said Commissioners, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., within 21 days next after the first publication of this Notice. 

Dated this 12th day of November, 1887. D. R. FEARON, Secretary. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


A HEAD-MASTER is required for the above School, to enter upon his office at 
the commencement of the next term. A Copy of the Scheme and further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Clerk. 

Some of the Trustees have been informed that certain intending applicants 
have been deterred from sending in their applications, by a rumour which has 
gained currency that the Mastership is as good as promised. 

The Clerk is instructed to give a most unqualified denial to the statement, 


which has no foundation whatever, 
Uppingham, November 21st, 1887. J. CO. GUY, Clerk to the Trustees. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE following are the dates at which the several EXAMINA- 
TIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the year 1888 will 

COMMENCE:— 

MATRICULATION —Monday, January 9th, and Monday, June 18th. 

BACHELOR of ARTS.—Intermediate, Monday, July 16th. B.A., Monday, 
October 22nd. 

MASTER of ARTS.—Branch I., Monday, June 4th; Branch IT., Monday, June 
11th; Branch III., Monday, June 18th; Branch [V., Monday, June 25th. 

DOCTOR of LITERATURE.—Tuesday, December 4ti. 

SCRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS.—Tuesday, November 27th. 

BACHELOR of SCIENCE.—Intermediate, Mouday, July 16th; B.Sc., Monday, 
October 15th. 

DOOTOR of SCIENCR.—Within the first twenty-one days of June. 

BACHELOR of LAWS.—Intermediate, LL.B., Monday, January 2nd. 

DOCTOR of LAWS.—Tuesday, January 17th. 

BACHELOR of MEDICINE.—Preliminary Scientific, Monday, January 16th, 
and Monday, July 16th ; Intermediate, Monday, January 16th, and Monday, 
July 9th; M.B., Monday, October 29th. 

BACHELOR of SURGERY.—Tuesday, December 4th. 

MASTER in SURGERY.—Monday, December 3rd. 

DOCTOR of MEDICINE.—Monday, December 3rd. 

BACHELOR of MUSI’.—Intermedi.te, Monday, December 10th ; B.Mus., Mon- 
day, December 17th. 

DOCTOR of MUSIC.—Intermediate, Monday, December 10th; D.Mus., Monday, 
December 17th. 

ART, &, of TEACHING.—Tuesday, December 1!th. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be 
obtained on application to ‘** The Registrar of the University of London, Burling- 


ton Gardens, London, W.”” 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A.,, 
November 23rd, 1887. Registrar. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a Dis- 
: tinguished German Officer RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES 
as BOARDERS. Great advantages for the study of Languages, Music, and 
Painting. Highest recommendations in Germany, France, and England, 
Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Westfield, Lancaster.—Address, 
Miss VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 























IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, STAMFORD.—PREPARES 
for UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, Head-Mistress receives Boarders 
in the School-house. Separate Cubicles. Terms on application. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—LENT TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 10th.—The School is carried on in strict 
accordance with the principles laid down by the founders of University College, 
and is organised as a First-Grade Modern School, with a Classical Department.— 

For Prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


RIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev. 
C. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 
and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 
PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 
vacancy. 200 guineas. References: Sir Henry Acland, C.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester.—Acdress, Stokenham Vicarage, Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 


Stele FE HALL OXFORD. 
ENTRANCE CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
There will be an EXAMINATION held on TUKSDAY, February 14th, 1888, for 
the MARY CONYBEARE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year for three years, 
For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Somerville 


Hall, Oxford. 
R° YAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES, 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for Employment in 
Europe, India, or the Colonies. 

About Fifty Students will be admitted in September, 1888, 

For Competition the Secretary of State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the 
— Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, 


























ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must be under 14 on January 1st, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


O be LET, as OFFICES or CHAMBERS, with 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, in view of the Athenzeum Club, ONE, TWO, THREE, 

or EIGHT ROOMS, with possession at the end of December. Private entrance 
and staircase.—Apply to Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, Architect and Sanitary 
Surveyor, No. 8 Park Place Villas, W. 

















poms AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. » 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Educati 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolowiiin, ta Tana 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. Scholarships, 


| arene for the PUBLIC § CHOOLS 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. i 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North aah Collegiate School = qua 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort’ 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. ° 
Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, ” 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIBLS. Principal Subjects taken :—French, German 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. . 
sr: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, E 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Uni 
St. ph ng 57 , » the University, 


—_— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP, 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 17th, 1888, 

Students must be over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an 
Entrance Examination at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 20th 
and 2Ist, unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent 
The charge for board, lodging, and tuition, is £30 a term (eleven weeks), 4 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 10th. Rev. T. N. CARTER, M.A., RECEIVES 
BOARDERS under the sanction of the Governors,—For terms, apply to the 
RECEIVER. 
HE WIFE of a MEDICAL MAN, accomplished and a 
good musician, RECEIVES THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES to be 
educated with her only daughter. Highly trained Resident Governess—For 
particulars, apply to ‘“‘E. T.,” care of Professor Rhys Davids, Brick Court, 
Temple, London. 


M R. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE DESIRES to 

RECOMMEND a TUTOR (Graduate in honours of Oxford), residing in 
Kensington, who wishes to find DAILY PUPILS to PREPARE for SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY, or other EXAMINATIONS, in which work he has already been 
successful.—Address, “*GRADUATE,” Adam's Library, 6 Stratford Road, 
Kensington. 


TFVETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—Head 

Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1888.—For 
Prospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Tettenhall ol. 
lege, vid Wolverhampton, 

















WOMEN, 

















MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S LIST. 

’ NEW VOUUME in the PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, 
Tale of Sir Thopas; The Monkes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale; The 
Pardoners Tale; The Squieres Tale; The Frankleyns Tale; The Second 


Nonnes Tale; The Yeomans Tale; The Parsons Tale. Edited by ALFRED 
W. Pottarp, E'zevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME in the ELZEVIR SERIES, 


The DISCIPLES. By MHarrinr Exeanor 


Hami.ton Kina. Printed on hand-made paper, elzevir 8vo, 6s. 
NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE.” 


A 
LITTLE PETER: a Christmas Morality for 


Children of any Age. By Lucas Mater, With numerous Illustrations by 
Paul Hardy. Small 4to, 5s, 


“Reality and fancy are combined in this most delightful book with an almost 
ideal felicity.’’—Spectator. 

** A very touching story, told with rare charm.”—Saturday Review, 

‘Charming story.”,-—Morning Post, 

“The telling of the story is very bright and graceful, full of pathos and beautifal 
fancies.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


Professor NEWMAN’S ESSAYs8, 
MISCELLANIES. Vol. II. Essays, Tracts, 
or Addresses, Moral and Religious. By F. W. Newman. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
Mr. EDMUND GURNEY’S NEW BOOK. 
TERTIUM QUID: Collected Essays on 

Various Disputed Questions. By Epmunp GuRNEY. 2 vols. crown 8y0, 123. 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. : 
INTERNATIONAL LAW: with Materials 


for a Code of International Law. By Leone Levi, Professor of Commercial 
Law in King’s College, and Doctor of Political Economy of the University of 
Tiibingen, &c. Dedicated by Gracious Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By Atrrep BNET 


and CHARLES Fiéré, Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


Demy 4to, 15s. 
AXIAL POLARITY of MAN’S WORD- 
EMBODIED IDEAS, and ITS TEACHINGS. By Artuur Youne. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FIRES of GREENWOOD. 


Prevost, Author of ** Melilot.”’ 





By Francis 


Small crown 8yo, 5s. 7 
The CHRONICLE of MITES: a Satire, 
'  Politico-Philosophico-Theological, and other Pieces. By James AITCHISON, 
Minister, Falkirk. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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INJURIES TO SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


HE Directors of the RAILWAY 
T PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
have agreed that gentlemen holding their Policies of 


Assurance against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
shall be covered against risk of assault in the dis- 
charge of their duty when acting as 
SPECIAL CONSTABLES, 
without extra charge. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Office, 64 Cornhill. 
eee 
JON BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ....cccccecccerseceeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve FUnd......sccccccccsssssecsescees 980, 


Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors... i. 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., London, 

May, 1887, 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, teuleed 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insnrances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 

° WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 2} Joint 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. — 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
enlars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Sist, 1884, 


CHEQUE BANK, Limited. 


20 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
20 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


EP PSs$’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COC O A. 

















NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A NEW FACE at the DOOR. 


By Jane Stayner, Author of “A Danghter of 
the Gods.” 2 vols, 


The SPORT of CHANCE. By 


Witiiam SHarp. 3 vols, 


SWEET is TRUE LOVE. By 


KatuarineE Kiva, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Regiment,” &c, 2 vols, 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. By the 


Author of “St, Olave’s,” &. 3 vols. 


The GAY WORLD. By Joseph 


Hatton, Author of *‘ Clytie,”” &. 3 vols. 


In BAD HANDS. By F. W. 


Rosinson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


OHN BRINGMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


_™ & Co”2s OWN SAUCE, 
OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
port=D MEATS, Also, 


Ess28cz of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





a. SOUP,andJELLY,and other 


ene for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERBIN S. 


@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





HOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S LIST. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s 6d. 
UBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of, 
Adopted by the Portland Club. Edited by 


“CAVENDISH.” With a Guide to the Game, by 
“ CAVENDISH.” 





Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s 6d. 


OUND GAMES at CARDS. By 
“CAVENDISH.” Revised and Enlarged. 


Third Edition, — a, "a gilt extra, 
i 
KyCABtE, LAWS of, Adopted by the 


Turf and Portland Clubs; with a Treatise on 
Revised throughout. 


Sixteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 

of. The Standard Work on Whist. By 

‘ how aaa With an Appendix on American 

eads. 


Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 

ECHO. By “CavenpIsH.” 

Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 

Seon WHIST, LAWS of, Edited by 


J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 





the Game, by ** CAVENDISH.” 














Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 

Dr. Pote, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 

and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. WHIST 
RHYMES, 3d, 


7 ‘Fourth Edition, crown n 8¥0, cloth, , price 10s 6d. 


ILLIARDS. By J. Beynert (Ex- 

Champion). Edited by “CavenpisH.” With 

— of 20) Illustrations. The Standard Work on 
illiards, 


E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS, for 1888, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S ALMANACS for 1838, 
TINHE BRITISH ALMANAC, with 

_ copious Information respecting the Govern- 
ment, Legislature, Church, Education, Law, Com- 
merce, Post Office, Public Institutions and Offices, 
and vario.s usefal Tables. Price Is, 


r|\HE COMPANION to theALMANAC 


contains, in addition to the usual Reviews, 
the following Special Articles :—Periodical Comets, 
Great Britain in 1837 and 1887, Royal Commission on 
Depression of Trade, National Poultry and Egg 
Supply, the Telephone and Acousties, Horse-Breeding, 
Ocean Penny Postage, Foreign Colonies and De- 
pendencies, ‘Architecture, Art Exhibi’ ion, Science, 
Music and Sport of the Year, Abstracts of Acts and 
of P Public Documents, &e. Sewed, price 2s 6d. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC. and 
COMPAN ION, bound together in cloth, price 4s, 
YILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 

ALMANAC and DIARY contains a Complete 

Church Calendar, with Daily Lessons, a Diary of 100 

pages, a List of the Dignitaries of the Churches of 

Eng’and and Ireland, the Scottish Episcopal Church, 

and of the American and Colonial Dioceses, the 

Officials of the Universities, Public Schools, and 

Endowed Grammar Schools, the Metropolitan In- 

cumbents, and various other useful information, 

Price 23s 6d, cloth ; 5s, roan ; 6s, morocco. 


YNOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, 


elegant, useful, and portable, specially adapted 
for the pocket, not only from its convenient size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 6d, 
sewn; 2s, roan; 3:, morocco. 
Tue Srationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, 
Ludg: ate Hill, London. 














Just published, crown 8y0, 0, price 33 Gd. 
THICS and THEOLOGY: Papers 


and Discourses in Aid of Spiritual Morality and 
Intelligent Faith. By Hexry Foorman, M.A., Vicar 
of Nocton, Lincoln, Author of ‘* Reasonable Appre- 
hensions,” &c. 
London : F. NorGate, 7 


OOKS at 3d in the ls DISCOUNT. 
—BICKERS and SON supply nearly all Books 

at 3d in the is discount for cash. Orders by post 
promptly executed. Christmas Catalogue post-free, 
—1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


King Street, Covent Garden. 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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MAGAZINE. 


2s 6d, 


BLACK WOOD'S 
No. 866, DECEMBER, 1887. 
CONTENTS. 
Joyce. Chaps, 29-32, 
A Dramatic EFFECT. 
Hannau More. 
WHO WERE 1HEY ? 
Marquis of Lorne. 
LITERARY VULUPTUARIES, 
Raspits in AusTRALIA. By C. G. N. Lockhart. 
THE ACADEMICAL OARSMAN,. 
Czsar Borata—I. THE CARDINAL OF VALENCIA 
(1476-1498). By M. Charles Yriarte. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT versus HOME-RULE. 
THE BALANCE OF Mir ITaRy PowERIN Evrore.—Con- 
clusion: Iraty, TURKEY, AND ENGLISH ALLIANCES, 


WiturAm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


A MALTESE APPARITION, By the 





TINHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for DECEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
Tue Britis Army.—II, By the Author of “Greater 
Britain.” 
Count Leo Totstor. By Matthew Arnold, 
Tue Tuames. By B. W. Richardson. 
MADEMOISELLE AISSE. By Edmund Gosse. 
THE SweaTING System. By David F, Schloss. 
THE Mope.. By J. A. Symonds, 
Tue Partition OF TuRKEY. By G. de Hennin. 
Our NationaL FxpenpDITuRE, By Professor Leone 
Levi. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Notes on Mr. Hynpman’s REPpty. 
Mallock. 
LABOUR ORGANISATION, 
Canon Leigh. 


CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited. 


N URRAY’S MAGAZINE, 
DECEMBER, 1887, 

1. Jenny Liyp. By Canon Scott Holland. 

2, IntsH SEecrET fOCIETIES. By Captain Ross, of 
Bladensberg. 

3, THE UNEMPLOYED,—Part II, 
Billing. 

4, Our INnpusTRIAL ArT EXPERIMENT AT KESWICK. 
By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 

5. A WEEK AMONG Bricanps, By O, Whittall. 

By Sir Noél 





By W. H. 
By the Hon. and Rey. 





Price One Shilling. 


By Prebendary 


6. Jim's Mra. 

7. Night THOUGHTS FROM ARRAN, 
Paton. 

8, SamuEL Morey, 

9, NoTES FROM A NATURALIST’S DIARY IN THE 
Tropics. By G. Murray. 

10. AN Exmoor Horse Fair. 

11, THE Koman Watt, By the Bishop of Carlisle. 

12, A SLEEPING Beauty, 

13. Ovr Lisrary List, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. 3 now ready, price 6d. 


2 a ay oA OE OP A 
Edited by L. T. MreapE and Aticia A. LEITH. 
CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER Noumser, 
FRONTISPIECE: A MATINEE MUSICALE, From the 
Painting by E. Blair Leighton. 

THE MotHer’s Cuoice. Poem. By F. E. Weatherley. 

NEIGHBOURS, Chaps. 5.6. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


THE Proressor’s DREAM OF ANCIENT Days, By 
Arabella Buckley. Illustrated. 
Mine Enemy, Poem. By Theo. Gift. Illustrated 


by Alice Havers, 
Lapy Netty. By Mrs. L. B. Walford. 
THE DrumMer-Boy or Kent. Ballad. By Charles 
Stuart Pratt. Illustrated by J. Finnemore. 
Famous Op Story-TELLERS, By Oscar Fay Adams. 
Illustrated. 
A Curistmas Caron, By Christina G. Rossetti. 
Decorated by J. C. Staples. 
MADONNA DELLA GRranDUCA, From the Painting by 
Raphael. 
A TaLe or THREE Lions. Chap. 3. By H. Rider 
Haggard. Illustrated by Heywood Hardy. 
ON THE WRITING OF NovELS. By Walter Besant. 
ATALANTA SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION.— 
Cuartes Lams, By Professor Church. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS.—THE Crvit SERVICE (PosT 
OFrFicE), By Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
Coy &e. 
London: Hatcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, price ls. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER, 1887, 
1, Loyatty Grorar. Chaps. 21-25, 
2, JOSEPHINE AND MaRIA-LovIsa. 
3. A BupGer oF PARADOXES, 
4, By Ong, py Two, AND By THREE, 
5. BEETHOVEN. 
6. ByGoneEs, 
7. Miss Jut1a ROBINSON. 
8, THe Precipicé or Mytinc HEAD, 
9, AFTER THE Day-—NIGHT. 
10, TEMPTATION. 
ll. “ WoTHerine Heicuts.” 
12, THE Sone OF THE SNOWFLAKE, 
13, THE ConTRAST, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


essences 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, . 


DIREcTORS. 
CHarrMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M A 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. ore 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rey. Canon LONSDALE, M.A, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOH. M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A, 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysician—Dr, STONE, Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887. 





Accumulated Funds o §=£3,319,535 , 

Annual Income ... ae pas an nes "Ss eee oad as ee ne 371,977 

Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 __.., ove ose mad ae oe 486,000 
The Society offers the following advantages:—1l. Absolute Security. 2. E y of Manag t 





Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Bag 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction a3 to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured, 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, ‘ 
= Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 


with full Profits. 











| pms = ul ~ 
AcE. | £5. d. | | AGE, £3. d. 
25° | 218 | 6 18 
a 23 3 4 | 30 18 10 10 
35 26 10 0 | 35 a1 4 2 
40 31 1 8 | 49 2417 6 
45 | 26 8 4 45 2319 2 
30 4313 4 50 3419 2 





Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8. W. MALTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





USE 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 53, 103, and 183. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Culd has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, peed rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T, Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. = 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. P 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 











Sore Manvuracturer—J,. T, DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
981 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
are in circulation. Additional copies are added as the demand 
increases. The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 
a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books 
added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 
published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letcu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 








Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application. 





oLD PARI 5. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


7a thA 





Second Edition, 8vo, 103 6d. 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 





1. What the Religious World says of ‘‘ Struggles for Life :"— 


“One of the most remarkable books of the time, and one dealing with the 
past and present condition of peoples in all parts of the world, is Dr. Knighton’s 
‘ Struggles for Life.’ Dr. Knighton has brought to his task the results of a lite- 
long study. No other work of our acquaintance bearing on the same subject 
contains so valuable a store of historic fact and research. We heartily commend 
the book to the young men of England who would acquaint themselves with the 
history of liberty, as it has been struggled for and won after centuries of 
suffering and blood-shedding. The work is a library in itself, and its value 
beyond all price.””"—Chvristian Union, 


2, What the Philosophical World says of “ Struggles for Life :’’— 


* This book is one which will commend itself to every one who is interested in 
the manifold efforts that are being made to lighten the miseries of the poor and 
the oppressed. It abounds in wise suggestions and equally wise cautions. It is con- 
ceived in an admirable spirit, and is calculated, if widely circulated and read, to 
do a vast amount of practical good.’’—Scottish Review, 


**One of the most remarkable books of the day.”’—National Reformer. 


“‘ Dr. Knighton has evidently read, observed, and reflected much about existing 
~<a He also displays a philosophical comprehensiveness of view.’” 
—Scotsman. 


“This volume contains suggestions and ideas which, if acted upon, could not 
fail to produce satisfactory and lasting results,”—Manchester Examiner, 


3. What India and the Colonies say of ‘ Struggles for Life :”’— 


“This book is saturated with a healthy spirit of independence and self-denial. 
Dr. Knighton has a vigorous, clear, and picturesque style, which renders 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge he has acquired from 
history and travel renders it at the same time deeply instructive.""—Pioneer 
(Allahabad). 


“Dr. Knighton has succeeded in producing a thoroughly sensational work. The 
pictures are well and powerfully drawn...... These are golden words, and suck 
thoughts should be cast far and wide amongst the public of England. The merit 
of urging them, clear!y and forcibly, on the minds of the English people, certainly 
belongs to Dr. Knighton.’’"—Statesman (Calcutta). 


“This work comprises within its pages so much of worldly wisdom, and of the 
recorded experience of individuals and communities in their struggles for life, 
that it cannot but prove immensely attractive to the general reer. The 
scientific account of man’s struggle with Nature possesses all the charm and 
fascination of a novel, whilst inculecating lessons which Dr. Knighton handles 
with all the skill of a master of the craft. The concluding chapter on ‘ The Destiny 
of England’ is particulurly good.’’—Ewpress (Lucknow). 


“Dr. Knighton writes in a pleasant, easy style, and his essays are full of 
interesting information, whilst the tone is always sympathetic with the best 
interests of humanity generally.’’—Sydney Morning Herald, 

‘The author is never dull. There is not a page that does not teem with in- 
teresting facts. The author is gifted with a large stock of common-sense, and 
even the most careless reader cannot fail to derive advantage from making his 
acquaintance,”—Leader (Melbourne, Australia). 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHUROH HISTORY.” 

“*The volumes are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and mavy of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.’’—Times. 

“The work is worthy of much praise. It is a treasury, rich in exact knowledge 
of the history of Christianity, from which the general reader, as well as the student 
of divinity, may gather most useful as well as curious information.’’— Westminster 
Review. 

“*We must thank our authors for an excellent work.” —RecovJ. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 








Price, cloth, 23 6d ; paper, 1s 6d. 
THE CREATOR, AND WHAT WE MAY 
KNOW OF THE METHOD OF CREATION. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. DALLINGER. 


Published by T. WOOLMER, Castle Street, City Road, London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


The PEOPLE of the PILGRIMAGE. An 
Reet Study of the ‘“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” as a Book of Character. 


T SERIES: TRUE PILGRIMS. By the Rev. J. A. Kerr Bary, 
Livingstone. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DAWN of the MODERN MISSION. 


By the late Rev. Wm. Fiemine Stevenson, D.D. With a Preface by Rev. 
Professor CHARTERIS, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 





Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON. 


Ursrargs and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.” 


3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
THE DEEMSTER: 
° 
By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘* A Son of Hagar,” &c. 


A Romance of the Isle of Man. 
The “ SCOTSMAN” says :—“* It is simply the truth to say that 
there is no writer of the present day who has produced anything 
approaching to this romance in power and intensity.” 





MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘‘ The Haven under the Hill,” &c. 


“There is always a satisfaction in turning from a work of promise, however 
brilliant, to one of definite accomplishment. In her new story Miss Linskill has 
foreseen everything, known absolutely all she had to say, and in consequence her 
narrative is well rounded and complete......‘In Exchange for a Soul’ has much in 
common with Miss Linskill’s two previous novels, but it has a dramatic force and 
artistic grip superior to anything therein...... The author has never done any- 
thing to equal the redemption of Hartas Theyne; and though Thorhilda is a fine 
woman she is commonplace and conventional compared with Barbara Burdas. 
Miss Linskill may or may not write a better story than ‘ In Exchange for a Soul,’ 
but if she gives her readers one as good they will have reason to congratulate 
themselves.”,—Academy. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LOCRINE: a_— Tragedy. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


“*Milton’s sacred feet have lingered’ in the fields now trodden by a younger 
poet, welcome and thrice welcome in his return to poetry, after his excursicns 
into the new unhappy things where passion blinds and deafens, The verse of the 
play is very noble and sonorons.”—Daily News. 

“This tragedy, which is prefaced by a very graceful poetic dedication to the 
author’s sister, shows no sign of failing powers or loss of skill in versification. The 
language is incisive, and yet as musical as ever...... Altogether it forms no mean 
addition to the poet’s dramatic works, nor should it fail to attain an equal measure 
of popularity with any of its predecessors.” —Times. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY NEWSPAPER READER. 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: 
Chapters in the History of Journalism. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,” &c. 


“ Two thoroughly readable volumes......Mr. Fox Bourne has done his work well.” 
—Standard, 











Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 





Now ready, 2 vo's. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HELEN’S BABIES,” 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


COUNTRY LUC K. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, 








Square 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d, 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of “ An Old-Maid’s Paradise,” &c. 
With 22 Illustrations by C. W. REep, 

“The story is one of singular pathos and force...... Assuredly it teaches 
temperance lessons most powerfully, yet the reader will overlook much of the 
purpose of the writer in the beauty of the tale she tells,.,... The charm of the story 
will be felt wherever it is read.’”’—Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN, 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 








NEW BOO KS, 


Now ready, Mr. Moberly Bell’s New Work on Egypt 
FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH 


By C. F. MOBERLY BELL, 
’ Author of ‘‘ Egyptian Finance,” ‘‘ Khedives and Pashas,” &. 
With upwards of 130 Illustrations by G. Montbard, Engraved by ©. Barbant, 
Crown 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, 16s, ans. 


A Faithful and Interesting Account of 
Abbey in the Days of Richard I. 


WESTMINSTER  CLOISTERsS. 


The Story of a Life's Ambition. 
By M. BIDDER. 
Illustrated Frontispiece and Initial Letters, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s 
‘* More often than not historical stories are feeble and repellent, but this is 
ame exception. Tone, thought, and language are alike Bood.”—Literary 
urchman. 


Life in the 





At the Libraries.—A book that is sure to be reag 
with special interest at the present time, 


K T H N K 
Being a Truthful Historie of the Great and Final Settlement of Ireland b: Oliver 
Cromwell, and certain other Noteworthy Events, from the Journals a Ethne 
O’Connor and of Roger Standfast, Captain in the Army of the Commons of 
ngland. 
Edited by Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 

Author of ‘‘ Mixed Pickles,” ‘‘ The Way Thither,” ‘‘ A Peck of Troubles,” && 

With Etched Frontispiece and Title-Page, crown 8yo, cloth boards, 63, 


TEN YEARS IN MELANESIA, 


By the Rev. ALFRED PENNY, M.A. 
With Chart and Illustrations by the Author, and H. J. Rhodes. 
Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 5s, 


** A most interesting and charmingly written description of Melanesian Life,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A distinct contribution to our knowledge of Melanesia.”—Saturday Review. 


With numerous Illustrations by T. Pym. 


VERY SHORT STORIES IN VERY 
SHORT WORDS. 
By the Hon. EMMELINE M. PLUNKET, 


Author of ‘‘ Merrie Games in Rhyme,” &e. 
In large type, square 16mo, fancy cloth boards, ls 6d, 


By the AUTHOR of PLAIN WORDS,” &e. 
THE BALLAD OF THE CHORISTER 
BOY. 


By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
With Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, and Border Decorations by E, 0, Gardner, 
Illustrated cover, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 


By the Same Author. 





THE BOY HERO.J|WAS LOST AND IS 
1s 6d, FOUND. 
* A pathetic story, founded on fact.’’ 1s 6d, 


—Spectator, 


“The illustrations are very well 
drawn.’’—Saturday Review. 


**A really spirited religious ballad, 
artistically yet gracefully illustrated.” 
—Times, 








TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, with Appendix, 


ARO 


PAS HIA 
By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. . 
This invaluable help to the Clergy and District Visitors can be had in various 
styles of binding. 
Cloth, 33 6d; leather, 5s; calf or morocco, limp antique, 10s; morocco levant, 
or cushion calf, 12s, 


LETTERS TO OUR WORKING PARTY. 


By the AUTHOR of “Miss TOOSEY’S MISSION,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. , 
This Volume will be found most useful for reading at Missionary Work Parties, 
Dorcas Meetings, Parochial Work Parties, &c, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


and CO, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” &c. 
Just ready, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


R E D SPIDE R: 


A Romance. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ JOHN HERRING,” &c. 





New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, 


and other Papers. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A New Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Feap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt-top, 6s. 


~ 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











On December 2nd, in an extremely handsome and appropriate binding, price 25s. 


COMPLETE IN ONE MAGNIFICENT VOLUME. 
JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES OF 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


From the Collection of ‘‘ Mr. Punch.” 
CONTAINING NEARLY 900 PAGES OF “PICTURES.” 


Also will be published on the same date, the THIRD (and Con- 
cluding) VOLUME, price 10s 6d. The present issue of “ John 
Leech’s Pictures’? can therefore be had on or after the above date 
complete, either in three separate Volumes, price 10s 6d each ; or in 
one perfect Volume, price 28s. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO, 





8, 9, and 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.0. 
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meSSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


The B ADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By Montague 


SHEARMAN. With an Introduction by Sir RicHarp WessTeER, Q.C., M.P., 
and a Contribution on Paper-Chasing by Watter Rye. With 6 Full-Page 
Illustrations and 45 Woodeuts in the Text from Drawings by Stanley 
Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo, 


10s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE, 


down to the Date of the Plantation of Ulster. By the Ite A. G. Ricney, Q.C., 
LL.D., M.B.1.A., Deputy Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law in the 
University of Dublin. Edited, with Notes, by Ropert Romney Kane, LL.D. 
M.R.1.A., a Legal Assistant-Commissioner under the Land Law (Ireland) 
‘Act, 1881, 8vo, 14s. 


MYTH, RITUAL, and RELIGION. By 


Ayprew Lane. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
' “These volumes form a valuable contribution to the general knowledge of the 
subject, and will be heartily welcomed by that large class of readers to whom the 
relation of modern man to the dim, ancestral generations that have passed away 
will ever remain a topic of inexhaustible interest.”’—Saturday Review. 


JOHNNY NUT and the GOLDEN GOOSE. 


Done into English by ANDREW Langa, from the French of Cuartes DEULIN. 
Illustrated by Am. Lynen. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s 6d. 

“This reaches us first of the long array of Christmas books which are coming, 
and the rest will have to be very good indeed to match it...... That Mr. Lang, 
who knows most of the tongues of the earth and what has been said in them, 
should have chosen this tale to tell is in itself a mighty recommendation...... No 
one can tell such a story as this with more delightful drollery than Mr. Lang, 
and the illustrations are excellent,’’—Ilustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By Andrew 


Lana, Second Hdition, feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition, By Prter M. Roget. Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
witha full Index by the Author’s Son, Jonn Lewis Roger. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. With an 


Historical Introduction and Supplementary Chapters on the Manners and 
Customs of the Papuans, Accompanied with 50 Full-Page Autotype Illus- 
trations from Negatives of Portraits from Life and Groups and Landscapes 
from Nature. By J. W. Linpr, F.R.G.8. 4to, 42s, 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY; and TRAGEDY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.’’ Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


The individuality of the author stands out in all the papers1l ke that of Lamb 
andMontaigne in their essays. The pleasure their perusal gives is of the intimate 
kind enjoyed in good conversation as well as in good reading.” —Scotsman. 


PHASES of OPINION and EXPERIENCE 


during a LONG LIFE: an Autobiography. By Cuaries Bray, Author of 
“The Philosophy of Necessity,” &«. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of MAN: a Manual of 


Anthropology, based on Modern Research, By Charles Bray. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS: a 


Moral System, Revised and Abridged for Schools. By CuHartes Bray. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The LIFE and WORK of JOSEPH 


FIRBANK, J.P., D.L., Railway Contractor. By Frepertck McDermort, 
Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 53. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyatu, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” “ We Two,” &c. New Edition 
(Seventeenth to Nineteenth Thousand), feap. 8vo, 1s, sewed. 


SAVOURIES A LA MODE. By Mrs. De 


Satis. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


ENTREES ALA MODE. By Mrs. De Salis. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
DECEMBER. 
ConTENTS. 
Eve, By the Author of “John Her-; Or Human Incapacity. By A. K. 0. B. 
rings * “Mehalah,” &c, Chaps./ 4 Prison Sona. By D. J. Robertson. 
Tur Goup-Freips or Tar Trawsvaat. | CHANTICLEER. By W. H. Hudson, 

By George J. Nathan. OnE TRAVELLER Returns.—V. By 
Tur Prxies’ GarvEen. By E. Nesbit. David Christie Murray and Henry 
Grey Fur: a WEEK IN THE LIFE OF A Herman, 

GoveRnEss. By E. Gerard, Author | AT THE SIGN OF THE Suip, By Andrew 

of ‘* Reata,”” Lang, 


LXII. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


Just published, Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to THOMAS ROBERT 
MALTHUS, 1810-1823, Evited by James Bonar, M.A. Oxford, LL.D. 


Glasgow. 

*,* “The following letters are now printed for the first time from the original 
MSS., kindly lent for the purpose by Colonel Malthus, 0.B. The collection covers 
the whole period of the friendship of the two men.”’—From the Preface, 

NEW EDITION of Dr. STUBBS’ HISTORICAL LECTURES. 
Just ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 


SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the STUDY of MEDIZVAL 
and MODERN HISTORY and KINDRED SUBJECTS. Delivered at 
Oxford under Statutory Obligation, 1867-1884. By Witt1am Stusss, D.D., 
Bishop of Chester, late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 


Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND in its 


ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT. By the Same. 
*,* Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo, each 12s, 


NEW EDITION of EARLE’S “ PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE.” 
Just ready, Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. ByJ. Earle, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
“ Every e attests Mr. Earle’s thorough knowledge of English in all its 
stages.”’—Academy. 
Recently published, 6 vols. medium 8vo, leather back, cloth sides, with 
Illustrations, £3 3s, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., and 
JOURNAL of a TOUR to the HEBRIDES. Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Gro. Brrxseck Hitt, D.C L., Pembroke College, Oxford, 

Embodies the results vA most recent research on the subject. No pains have been 
spared to render the Oxford edition of the ** Life” fully worthy, in point of accuracy 
and the judicious selection of illustrative matter, of the author and his work, 

“ The classical edition, the scholar’s Boswell.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Six volumes of solid happiness.’’—Daily News. 

** A literary monument which will stand for ages.”—Illustrated London News, 


NEW EDITION of LOTZE’S ‘‘ METAPHYSIC.” 
Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


LOTZE’S METAPHYSIC. In Three Books—Ontology, 
Cosmology, and Psychology. English Translation. Edited by B. Bosanquet, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

**No man of letters, no specialist in science, no philosopher, no theologian, but 
would derive incalculable benefit from the thorough study of Lotze’s system of 
philosophy.’’—Spectator. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LECTURES on BACTERIA. By Dr. A. De Bary. 
Authorised Translation, by H. E. F. Garnszy, M.A. Revised by I. BayLey 
Ba.rour, F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Oxford. 

“ An important contribution to the literature of Bacteria, and gives a succinct 
and accurate picture of the snbject.’’—Note by Professor BAYLEY BALFOUR, 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
SELECT BIOLOGICAL MEMOIRS.—I. Memoirs on the 


Physiology of Nerve, of Mus-le, aid of the Electrical Organ. Translated 
under the superintendence of, and Id ted by, Professor J. BurDON-SaNDER- 


son, M.D., F.R.S. 
Secon | Editon, 4to, £2 43, 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Arranged on an Histori:a Basis. By W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 


Just published, Thir! Edition, crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Same Editor. 
** Mr. Skeat’s larger dictionary has established his title to the gratitude of all 
scholars ; and of his smaller dictionary we can only say that it is not less useful 
and valuable.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. By the Very Rev. George 
GRANVILLE BraD ey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
*,* Uniform with “‘ Lectures on Ecclesiastes.” 


UNIFORM with DOBSON’S “SELECTIONS from STEELE.” 
Just ready, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; white parchment, 4s 6d. 


GOLDSMITH.—SELECTIONS. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by AusTIN Dopson. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth bevelled, 3s 6d ; white parchment, 4s 6d. 


JOHNSON.—RASSELAS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by G. B. Hrxx, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford, Editor of the Oxford 
Edition of ‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 


Mr. W. L, NEWMAN’S EDITION of the * POLITICS.” 
In a few days, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Two Prefatory Essays, and Notes, Critical and Explantory, by W. L. NEwMAN, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, and late Reader in Ancient History, Oxford. 

Vol. I—INTRODUCTION to the POLITICS. Vol. I]. PREFATORY 

ESSAYS. Books I. and II. TEXT and NOTES, 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Edited by Professor MAX MULLER. 


A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERA- A HISTORY of GERMAN 
TURE. Second Edition, extra fcap. LITERATURE. By W. Scuerer, 
8vo, 2s. | Er aang oy the Third German 

“An extraordinary achievement in Edition by Mrs. F. C. ConyBEARE. 

FB 9a on Mong | Edited by F. Max MOLLER, M.A. 

} 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH COMPANION VOLUME to the 

= Crown 8vo, cloth, ABOVE. 
Os 6d. 


A __,,_ The GERMAN CLASSICS, from 

In many ways a masterpiece.”’— the Fourth to the Nineteenth Cen- 

Atheneum, | tury. A German Reading-Book, 

containing Extracts arranged 

SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERA- Chronologically, with Stearentieal 

TURE. Selected and Arranged, Notices, ‘Translations, and Notes, 

crown 8y0, 93. by F. Max Mi.urr, M.A., Fellow 

————- | ot All Souls’ College, Oxford. New 

BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and 

DICTIONARY of the FRENCH Adapted to Scherer’s ‘ History of 

LANGUAGE, Translated by G. W. German Literature,” by F. Licu- 

Kitcuiy, D.D. Third Edition, crown TENSTEIN, 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 
8vo, 7s 6d. Zis. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application. 
London : 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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The FIFTH EDITION of Sir Morell Mackenzie’s 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK for 


SINGERS 


and 


SPEAKERS on The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs, 


is now ready at all Booksellers’, price 6s. 


The Times says:—* Golden rules might be multiplied ad infinitum from Dr. Mackenzie’s pages, but 
eufficient has been said to show that his work is as useful and readable as it is scientifically important.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE, 


No. 338, for DECEMBER, price One Shilling, contains :— 


1. Mrs, CRAIK. 
2. The LIFE of EMERSON. 


James, 
38. AUTHORS in COURT. By Augustine 
Birrell. 
4. SOCIAL OXFORD. | 
5. JUANA ALVAREZ. 


By Henry | 





By Roland Graham. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


6. MOULTRIE’S POEMS. By H.§&. Salt. 
7. UNCERTAINTIES. By Miss Probyn. 
8. FERGUSON, the PLOTTER. 

9, An EPISODE of the LONG VACATION. 


| 10. CHRIS. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 1-3. 





Now ready, DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with 71 Illustrations. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER, price One Shilling, contains 14 Full-Page Illustrations by : 


Sir Frederick Leighton. Rembrandt. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Velasquez. 
Zoffany. R. E. Pine. 





And Contributions as follows: 


C. Napier Hemy. 
Hugh Thomson. 
Herbert Railton. 


1. The STORY of JAEL.—(Conclusion.) By | 7. The MEDIATION of RALPH HARDE.- 
LOT. 


the Author of ‘‘ Mchalah.”” 
. The SEA of GALILEE.—Parts I. and II. 
By Laurence Oliphant. With Illustrations. | 
3. ORNITHOLOGY at SOUTH KENSING- | 
TON. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. With Illustra- 


tions. 

4. The MAGIC FAN. By John Strange 
Winter. 

5. To CHILDREN: for TYRANTS. 
George Meredith. 

6. WHAT PLAYERS are THEY ? 


Fitzgerald Molloy. With numerous Illustra- | 


ho 


Alexander. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 


By Professor W. Minto, Chaps, 8-10, 
8. COACHING DAYS and COACHING 


WAYS. ‘‘ The EXETER ROAD.” By W. 
Outram Tristram. With Illustrations. 


9. At MOONRISE. By Sidney A. 
10. THAT GIRL in BLACK. Chap.1. By 


(11. ET CATERA. By H. D. Traill. 
By J.| ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS, 


tions. | INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Profusely Illustrated, price ONE SHILLING; by post, FIFTEENPENCE. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


ey 


CHRISTMAS GREETING VOLUMES, 


BELLS ACROSS the SNOW. By 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Delicate Mono- 
——* —— of — suggested in the 

‘oem. Paper cover, gilt edges, 1s; b in si 
lettered in gold, 2s.” - tie Sn, 


GOLDEN GREETINGS. The 
Greetings, conveyed in Christmas Strains, by F 
R. HAVERGAL, are printed in gold on artistically 
decorated pages, relieved by little Coloured 
Sketches. Bound in repp silkeer, ls; in watered 
silk, ls 6d, 


The NORMAN BARON: a Legend of 
Christmastide. By LOoNGFELLOw. LIilustrations 
in gold and monochrome. Paper cover, in gold 
and colours, laced with ribbon, red edges, price 
1s; bound in silk, lettered in gold, 2s. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS. An 
uniquely illustrated little volume, with the words 
set to Music. Paper cover, decorated iu gold and 
colours, coloured edges, price 1s, 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. Pretty 
Sprays of Wild Flowers, with Sketches of Forest 
Glades. Selections from LoNGFELLOW. Octagonal 
shape, paper cover, handsomely decorated in gold 
and colours, price 1s; in silk, lettered in gold, 2s, 


PATHS of PEACE. An Octagonal 


Booklet, the pages relieved by Wild Flowers, and 
enlivened by Vignette Sketches of Quiet Country 
Paths. With F. R. HaverGa’s Hymns, and ap- 
propriate Scripture Texts. Paper cover, decorated 
in gold and colours, price 1s; bound in silk, 
lettered in gold, 2s. 


MARCUS WARD and CO,, Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
BRIAR and PALM. Annie S. Swan. 
MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. Mrs. 


SANDERS. 33 6d. 





In CHEVIOT’S GLENS. Jane J. 
StoppartT, 2s 6d. 
BITS ABOUT AMERICA. John 


STRATHFSK. ls, 


EQUAL to the OCCASION. Edward 


GARRETT. 23 6d, 


LETTERS from BIRDIE - LAND. 


Mrs, JARVIS. Ils. 


GATES of EDEN. New Edition. 


AnnIE S, Swan. 5s. 
COME and GO. Family Text-Book: 


JOHN STRATHESK, 5s. 





24 ST. GILES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





COMPLETION OF THE DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. 





By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Giving a Comprehensive Account of the Personal, the Literary, the Dogmatic, 
and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Church during the First Eight 


Centuries of Christianity. 


Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., and HENRY WACE, D.D., 


Principal of King’s College, London. 


Vol. IV. (N to Z), pp. 1,240, completing the Work, is now ready, price £2 2s. 


The unique position of th's Work, and its very great value to all theological students, have be:n recog- 
nised by the princiyal scholars of England and Germany, The Times’ reviewer, inan article on Vol, IIL, 


wrote :— 


‘The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the contributors to these volumes 
have dil gently eschewed mere compilation; and, in fact, the articles include many really important mono- 
graphs by highly competent scholars, frequently adding to a summary of what had been already known the 
results of new and original investigations. Essays of this class deserve the better welcome on account of 
their comparative infrequency in this country......In these volwmes we welcome the most important addition that 


has been made for a century to the historical litrary of the English theological student.”’ 


*,* Volumes I., II., and III., price 31s 6d each, are already published. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, with Map and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 123. 


VIRGIL IN ENGLISH 


Eclogues, and Aineid, Books J.-VI. 
By Lcrd Justice Sir CHARLES BOWEN. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





VERSE. 





Just published by T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 Paternoster Square. 


SPIRIT WORKERS IN THE HOME 
CIRCLE. 


By MORELL THEOBALD, F.C.A. 
Handsome demy 8yo, price 10s 6d, Illustrated. 


**An important contribution to the literature of 
psychical research.’’—Scotsman. 

‘This is certainly a remarkable book.” —Bradford 
Observer. 

“An amazing book, which we cannot profess to 
criticise.”—Spectator. 

**Without exception the most extraordinary book 
we have ever read.’’—Journal of Microscopy an& 
Natural Science, 


THIRD SERIES, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOMNIA MEDICI. 
By J. A. GOODCHILD. 


The most conspicuous poems are entitled § A Man’s 
Loss’ and ‘A Woman’s Loss,’ lyrical sequences that 
are artistically conceived and finely contrasted...... 
The singer’s flexibility and emotional range are 
considerable.’”’—Saturday Review. 

“Certainly not less welcome than its predecessor:. 
banda *A Man’s Lo:s’ has a greater wealth of imagery 
and depth of thought than the author has hitherto 
shown. This poem contains many lyrics of extrem: 
delicacy.” —Scutsman, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G. 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &. 
London: G. MitcHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 





Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections. By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: Trisyer and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
MR. FRITH’S (R.A.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s, of all 
Booksellers and Libraries. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S 
“WHAT I REMEMBER.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 


WORD PORTRAITS of 


FAMOUS WRITERS. Edited by Mazen E, 
Wotton. Now ready, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 
7s 6d, 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. 


An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey. By James Joun Hissey. Indewmy 8vo, 
with 40 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, 18s. 


WILD LIFE and ADVEN- 


TUREinthe AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By ArTuurR 
Nicous, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Zoological 
Notes,” “ Natural History of the Carnivora,”’ &c. 
In 2 vols. large crown vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


“The various adventures incidental to the career 
of a squatter are described with a vigour and simplicity 
which are very creditable to Mr. Nicols’s literary 
powers, without any lapse into fine-writing, or a 
single departure from the main object of the book, 
which is to give a real and truthful picture of life in 
the Australian Bush.”’—Saturday Review. 


HISTOIRE D'UNE GRANDE DAME, 


MEMOIRS of the Princess 


HELENEde LIGNE. From the French of Lucien 
Perey, by Lavra Ensor. In 2 vols. large crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 


VERESTCHAGIN: Painter, 


Soldier, Traveller. By M.and Madame Verest- 
cHaGIN. In 2 vols large crown 8vo, with upwards 
of 80 Rough Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, 24-, 

Patt MAaLi GAZETTE, 

“This is an estraordinary book. Seldom do we 
find in similar works so few pretensions, and at the 
same time so many topics of such real interest and 
such vivid mirth. It is not an autobiography. The 
author forgets to give the exact date of his birth, the 
number of his sisters, brothers, cousins, and aunts, A 
few pages are devoted to his childhood, of which we 
gather pleasant impressions. Verestchagin is the 
Count Leon Tolstoi of painters; the same genius, 
the same fearles- ness, the same craving for what they 
think—sometimes wrongly—to be the truth, and 
perhaps, occasionally, the same exaggerated touch of 
realism. Both are glorious products of Russian life 
of whom their country may be proud.”’ 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Mus- 


GRAVE, Author of ‘* Astraea.”’ In 3 vols. crown 
§vo, 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 
vols. crown 8yo. 


A FALSE POSITION. By G. 


M. Ronrns, Author of “ Keep My Secret.’? In 3 
vols, crown Svc, 


The MISSING RUBIES. By 


Saran Doupney, Author of “A Woman’s Glory,” 
In 3 vols. crown 80. 


Iwmeiliately. 


UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. 


Carry, Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” A New 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Qneen. 


wwWwrred 





MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


(150th Thousand.) 

Mildred Arkell, 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 





East Lynne. 
The Channings. 
Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. 
Dene Hollow. Oswald Cray. 
Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 


George Canterbury’s Will. 


Parkwater. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 
Roland Yorke. 


Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) (A Sequel to “ The Channings.”) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Lady Adelaide. St. Martin’s Eve. 


(A Sequel to “ Mildred Arkell.””) 
Trevlyn Hold. 

Verner’s Pride. 

Within the Maze. 


Court Netherleigh. 


Life’s Secret, A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 





Master of Greylands. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


MEMORIALS OF COLEORTON: 


Being Letters from Coleridge, Wordsworth and his Sister, Southey, 
and Sir Walter Scott, to Sir George and Lady Beaumont, of 
Coleorton, Leicestershire (1803 to 1834). 

EDITED, WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTIUN, BY 


WILLIAM KNIGHT (St. Andrews). 

“ So full of life that one is tempted to be constantly asking for more. Wordsworth’s 
letters, and those of his sister, are remarkable for freedom and dignity.” —Sco/sinin. 

“The letters of Wordsworth and Coleridge...... are all charming as showing the free and 
friendly terms on which they lived with their Meecenas.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 

* Altogether it has been impossible..... to do more than indicate the wealth of interesting 
matter of various kinds contained in those letters. We must here take leave of them, grateful 
to those whose liberality permitted their publication, and to Professor Knight for the editorial 
care he has bestowed on them.” —Athen:e win. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


NEW ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. ; 


Printed in Monotints, oblong 4to, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 12s 6d. 


TREASURES OF ART AND SONG. 


Arranged by R. ELLICE MACK. 


A Beautiful Book fora Present, containing 20 Full-Page Illustrations in Monotints, an 
ones, by Mary L. Gow, Frep Hines, Juttus Luz, Percy Tarrant, A. WILpe P 
DIcKSEE, KOBERT ELLICE Mack, GreorGe CLausen, W. G. Apvisox, and Lizzie } > 
Poems are by GRAHAM R. Tomson, Frep E. WEATHERLY, THEO. Girt, E, NESBIT, Gronel 
May KenDatL, and AvSTIN Dobson, 







Price NINE SHILLINGS tho Set. 


THE FINE ART PORTFOLIO. 


Containing the following Six Charming Pictures in Monochrome reproductions of Water-Colour 
rawings :— 

THREE GENERATIONS. By Mary L. Gow. ) LITTLE RAMBLERS. By Lizziz Ma and F. 

| Hryes. 
y . the "ER 2g ‘4 mi 

kaon on the RIVER. By <A. WiLpe | The OLD, OLD STORY. By Percy Taner 
re VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. By 1 

GRACE before MEAT. By Mary L. Gow. DICKSEF. 








FISHER’S GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BAG. 


Ss. 
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THE NEW ALMANACK. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ALMANACK FOR 


1888. 





HREE HUNDRED and EIGHTY- 
FOUR PAGES, paper cover, 1s. 


HREE HUNDRED and EIGHTY- 
FOUR PAGES, cloth cover, 1s 6d. 


_ A. (Daily News). 
re HENRY. 








A - COMPENDIUM of 


TSEFUL and INTERESTING IN- 
FORMATION _ 


FORGES: Miss A. 
FOEPSWortH, W. A. 








(ONCERNING OUR OWN and 
OREIGN COUNTRIES, 
COLONIES, &c. 
W ITH a REVIEW of 
é oe MUSICAL YEAR, 
i te SCIENTIFIC YEAR, 


+ ARTISTIC YEAR, 




















— ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, 





— DRAMATIC YEAR, 





maz SPORTING YEAR, 
“AX? other EVENTS of the YEAR, 
PRcLvnine oc COMMEROIAL STA- 


re STATISTICS, 











(COMPARATIVE TABLES, 
F Nao other INFORMATION for 





LL CLASSES of the COMMUNITY. 
A CALENDAR for the YEAR 1888. 








AX OBITUARY. 


TABLE of NOTABLE EVENTS 
in 1887. 


OUTLEDGE’S ALMANACK for 
1888,—A Compendium of Useful and Interesting 
Information Concerning Our Own and Foreign Coun- 
tries, Colonies, &c., with a Review of the Musical, 
Scientific, Artistic, Ecclesiastical, Dramatic, Sporting, 
and other Events of the Year, including Commercial 
and Financial Statistics, &c., Comparative Tables, and 
other Information for All Classes of the Community, 
with a Calendar for the Year 1888, an Obituary, and 
a Table of Notable Events in 1887. 








OUTLEDGE’S ALMANACK 

) PREFACE.—A few words of introduction are 
necessary in producing an Almanack, a new venture 
based on novel and original lines—so far as any 
originality is possible in an almanack nowadays. The 
arrangement of the present volume in alphabetical 
sequence of sections will, we hope, commend itself to 
readers as facilitating reference, The several sections, 
after the Calendar, can be easily found, with all the 
varied information in each, in order. Sections on Art, 
Banking, Commerce, the Drama, have been con- 
tributed by well-known writers and experts, whose 
names are a sufficient guarantee for the contributions 
they have supplied. 


(ONTRIBUTORS to ROUTLEDGE’S 
WC ALMANACQK— 
A LEEN, S. 8. 

Bets PERCY. 
Brows Doctor ROBT. 
BURNSIDE, Rev. F. 
OLowss, W. LAIRD. 














Fopsson, BERNARD. 
EVERY, G. (C.M.G.) 

M UBISON, Professor A. F. 

MUERaY, KENRIC B. 


pau ALEXANDER. 














RREPFoRD, CHRISTIAN. 

GACHS, E. T. 

GTEVENSON, R. A. M. 

rpuomas, MOY. 

Woop: HENRY; &c. 
OUTLEDGE’S ALMANACK is 


divided into Sections, arranged in Alphabetical 
Order. The Cover Designed by J. Forbes-Nixon. 
Principal Sections :— 














MUSEMENTS in and ahomt LON- 
DON. HENRY FRITH 


RMY, NAVY, and RESERVE 
FORCES. The EDITOR. 


A® in 1887. R. A.M. STEVENSON. 











ANKS and BANKING (Financial 
Year). A. ELLIS, of the Daily News. 


RITISH EMPIRE and 1TS 
COLONIES. G, LEVEY (0.M.G.) 
OMMERCE and TRADE in 1887. 
KENRIC B. MURRAY. 


| | acne in 1887. MOY THOMAS. 














eee eye and CLERGY 
LIST. Rey. F, BURNSIDE. 


mii (Colleges and Schools). 
__8. 8. ALLEN, B.A. 


OREIGN COUNTRIES _ of 
WORLD. WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 


“AW COURTS and LEGAL 
MATTERS. W. A. HOLDSWORTH and 
______ BERNARD HODGSON. 


 geeemeaias of 1887. Professor A. 
F, MURISON. 


ETROPOLIS and METROPOLI- 
TAN GOVERNMENT. The EDITOR and 
ASSISTANTS. 


Ay USIC of 1887. PERCY BETTS. 


ARLIAMENTARY EPITOME and 
ACTS of PARLIAMENT. ALEXANDER 
PAUL (of the Daily News). 
UEEN and GOVERNMENT (Peers 
and Commons). ALEXANDER PAUL (of 
the Daily News). 





the 








y AILWAY COMPANIES and 
STATISTICS, HENRY WOOD. 
Dr. ROBERT 


ie in 1887. 
BROWN. 


— in 1887. KE. T. SACHS and 
H. FRITH. 


(TAXATION, &e., with a Table of 
Remarkable Events. CHRISTIAN REDFORD. 








THE NEW 


ALMANACK. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ALMANACK FOR 1888. 


ONE SHILLING, paper; 


EIGHTEENPENCE, cloth. 





PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
LONDON, GLASGOW, and NEW YORK; 
And Sold by every Bookseller all over the World. 





—— 


TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 
NOW READY. 





New VoLUME oF Poems By Mr, EpwIn Aryotp 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, ‘ 
LOTUS AND JEWEL. 


Containing ‘‘In an Indian Temple,” ‘A Cask 
Gems,” “A Queen’s Revenge,’”’ with other (saul « 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S. = 
Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” &e, 
Also, by the Same Author, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Is 61, 


DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. 


Reprinted with Supplementary Comments from tha 
Fortnightly Review, 





Feap. folio, half-vellum, 8s 6d, 


LOTUS VES. 


POEMS. 
By St. CLAIR BADDELEY., 





t 8vo, with 6 Maps, cloth, 21s. 


LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL 
ESSAYS. 


Second Series, 


By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, late Powe rof her Majesty’s Indian 

Civil Service. 
[TRaBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. | 





2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TOIN DO. 
CHINA AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
Second Series. 

Edited by R. ROST, Ph.D., &c., 
Librarian to the Indian Office, 
{TrRUBNER’s ORIENTAL SERIES. | 





Demy GA oa 10s 6d. A 
THE BHAGAVAD GITA; 
or, THE LORD’S LAY. 
With Commentary and Notes, as well as References 
to the Christian Ser iptures, 
Translated from the Sanskrit for the Benefit of Those 
in Search of Spiritual Light. 


By MOHINI M. CHATTERJI, M.A. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 183. 
ORIGIN OF THE 


GREEK, LATIN, AND GOTHIC 
ROOTS. 


By JAMES BYRNE, M.A., 
Dean of Clonfert, Ex-Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin; Author of *‘ General Principles of the 
Structure of Language.” 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


VERNER’S LAW IN ITALY: 
AN ESSAY IN THE HISTORY OF THE INDO- 
EUROPEAN SIBILANTS. 

By R. SEYMOUR CONWAY, B.A, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, &c, 
With a Dialect Map 4 ont by E. Heawood, B.A., 
‘.R.G.S. 





wn Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
ALASSIO: “oA Pearl of the Riviera.” 
By Dr. JOSEPH SCHNEER. 





own 8vo, clot 


THE SINCLAIRS OF “ENGLAND. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, £2 123 6d for the Complete Work. 


SOUTH-AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES: 
A MONOGRAPH OF THE EXTRA-TROPICAL 
SPECIES, 

By ROLAND TRIMEN, 

F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.Ent.S., "ke., 
Curator of the South-African Mus seum, Cape Town; 
assisted by 
JAMES HENRY BOWKER, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 
Ry ready, Vol. I., NYMPHALIDE. Pp, xiv. 


5. 
Vol. If, ERYCINIDLZ and LYCENIDZ. 
Pp. 242. With a Map and 9 Coloured Plates. 
Vol. III., with 3 Coloured Plates, completing the 
Work, will ’be issued to Subscribers at an early date. 





an 





Demy Svo, with Maps, cloth, 15s. 
THE GREAT BATTLES OF 1870, 
AND BLOCKADE OF METZ. 
By HENRY BOWLES FRANKLYN, LL. D., 


Author of “ Navies of the Minor Powers,” “Chart 
of English History, General, Legal, and Constitu- 
tional,” ‘* Austria’s Military F rontier,” “ Military 
Law’,’ ‘The Law of Evidence,” &c., and formerly 
University Pupil of Sir Edward Creasy, LL.D. 





Feap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 


THE DEATH GF ROLAND: 
POEM. 


By JOHN FREDERIOK ROWBOTHAM, 
Aathor of ‘‘ The History of Music.” 


London : TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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BLACKIE AND 


SON’S LIST 








THE HENRY 


Just published, Vol. L, to be completed in Eight 


IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Quarterly Volumes, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10s 6d each. 


THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING 


Witk Notes and Introductions to each Play by F. 


and FRANK A. 


A. MARSHALL and other ee Scholars, and 


MARSHALL, 


NEARLY 600 ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE 
*,* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post-free on wieitiaitiion 





NEW ILLUSTRATE 


D STORY BOOKS. 





By G. A. HENTY. 


BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE: a Tale of Fontenoy and 
Culloden. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 63, 


For the TEMPLE: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. With 


10 Full-Page Tilustratious by Solomon J, Solomon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


In the REIGN of TERROR: the Adventures of a Westminster 
Boy. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by J, Schénberg. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 53. 


ORANGE and GREEN: a Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 
With 8 Full-Page Mlustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s, 
STURDY and STRONG; or, How George Andrews made his 
Way. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 2s 6d, 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 
MARGERY MERTON’S GIRLHOOD. 
Tlustrations, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
The SEVEN WISE SCHOLARS. With nearly 100 Illustra- 


tions by Gordon Browne. Small tto, cloth elegant, 5s. 


STORIES of OLD RENOWN: Tales of Knights and Heroes. 
With 100 oe by Gordon Browne. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, Js 6d. 

; “By WILLIAM EVERARD. 

SIR WALTER’S WARD: a Tale of the Crusades. 

Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 64, 
By J. PERCY GROVES. 

The WAR of the AXE; or, Adventures in South Africa. 

With + Fuall-Pazge Illustrations, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 
By E. 8. BROOKS. 

CHIVALRIC DAYS: Stories of Courtesy and Conrage in the 

Olgen Times. With 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
By Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY. 

The BUBBLING TEAPOT: a Wonder Story. With 12 Full- 

Page Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 
By HENRY FRITH. 

ABOARD the ‘ATALANTA,’ the Story of a Truant. 

Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 23, 
By AMY WALTON. 
A PAIR of CLOGS, and other Stories for Children. 


With 6 Full-Page 


With 6 


With 


With 





Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
DICK o’ the FENS: a Romance of the Great East Swamp. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Frank Dadd. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 63. 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN: her Voyage to the Un- 
known Isle. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, crown $yo, cloth elegant, 53. 

By SARAH TYTLER. - 

GIRL NEIGHBOURS: or, the Old Fashion and the New. 
With 8 Ful!-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

The PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. With 30 Illustrations, 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

The PRINCESS and CURDIE. With 8 Illustrations, New 
Edition, crown 8vv, cloth extra, 33 6d. 

GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the Working Genius. 
Iilustrations, New Edition, cloth extra, 2: 6d, 

By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

The ROVER’S SECRET: a Tale of the Pirate Cays and 
Lagoons of Cuba. With 8 Full-Paze Illustrations by W. C. Symons. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

Miss WILLOWBURN’S OFFER. With 4 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 

By JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

INSECT WAYS on SUMMER DAYS, in GARDEN, 
FOREST, FIELD, and STREAM. With 70 Lilustrations, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The STORIES of WASA and MENZIKOFF, the Deliverer 
of Sweden, and the Favourite of Czar Peter. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 2s 6d. 

By ALICE BANKS. 

CHIRP and CHATTER; or, Lessons from Field and Tree. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with 5£ Character Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, cloth extra, 2s. 

By J. M. CALLWELL. 

The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Devonshire Story. 
lilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2:. 

Reproduction in Colours, price One Shilling each. 

GORDON BROWNE’S a of OLD FAIRY-TALES. 

1. HOP o’ MY THUMB. BEAUTY and the BEAST. 


*,.* Othei: sors jo lous. 
Each book contains 32 pp. tto, and is illustrated on every page by Pictures 
printed in Colours. 


With § 


With 





EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 
In crown svo, cloth extra, illustrated. 
AUNT HESBA’s CHARGE. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 
OUR GENERAL: a Story for Girls. By Elizabeth 
_* Lysaght. 
Of ‘DE R of QUEEN MAUDE: 
Y Lif » By Louisa Crow. 





LITTLE CURIOSITY : 
a Story of Home 





SHILLING SERIES. 
Square lémo, cloth extra, illustrated, 
The CHILDREN of HAYCOMBE, By AnnieS, Fenn, 
Tke CRUISE of the ‘PETREL, and other Stories, 
By F. M. Holmes, 
The WISE PRINCESS, and other Stories. By M. 
Harviet M. Capes. 
A BOY MUSICIAN ; or, the Young Days of Mozart. 
=a TOWER, and other Stories. By Mary §S, 
Rowsell. 
FAIRY LOVE-BAIRN’S FAVOURITES, By J. 
Dickinson. | 


ords of not more tia 


SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Neatly bound in cloth extra, illustrated. 
LITTLE NEIGHBOURS. By Annie §. Fenn. 
JIM: a Story of Child Life. 
the Story of a German 
Christmas. By J. M. Callweli. 
SARA the WOOL-GATHERER. 
FAIRY-STORIES : Told by ‘‘ Penelope.” i 
A NEW YEAR'S TALE, and other Stories. From Riddles, 
the German. By M. A. Currie. 


FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 
By JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
Charmingly illustrated, 32mo, cl th, Sixpence each, 
—— page and SMALL for the YOUNGEST of 


In Words of not more than ‘lbhree Letters. 
OLD’ DICK GREY and AUNT KATE’S WAY. In | 


MAUD’S DOLL and HER WALK. 
more than Four Letters. 

| In HOLIDAY TIME, and other Stories, 

of not more than Five Letters. 


NINEPENNY SERIES. 
Feap. Svo, cloth extra, illustrated. 
JACK and the GIPSIES. By Kate Wood. 
HANSthe PAINTER. By M: iry C. Rowsell. 
LITTLE TROUBLESOME. By Is abel Hornibrook. 
A LITTLE HERO. By Mrs. Musgrave. 
MY LADY MAY. By Harriet Boultwood. 
‘ PRINCE JON’S PILGRIMAGE; or, Truth in 
By Jessie Fleming. 
HAROLD’S AMBITION; or, a Dream of Fame. By 
Jennie Perrett. 


By Christian Burke. 


By W. L. Rooper. 





FOURPENNY SERIES. 


Illustrated, 18mo, picture boards. 
DELIA’S BOOTS. By W. L. Rooper. 
LOST on the ROCKS: a Story of a Storm. By R. 
Scotter. 
A a" S ADVENTURES. 


| Ste 
PAPA’S. BIRTHDAY. By W. L. Rooper. 
ee — for LITTLE CHILDREN. By M: 


A.C 
The CHARM FAIRY. 


By Caroline 
Four Letters. 
In Words of not 


In Words 
By ‘* Penelope.” 





*.* BLACKIE and SON'S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS suitable jor Presentation, 


School Prizes, §c., will be sent, post-free, on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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On Seen 28th, crown tile 12s 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By PB W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of - Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” ke. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of “A COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. MM. 


TUACKERAY ” is now ready, imperial 8vo, with Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings, 123 61. 
NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8yo, 103; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s 6d. Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 103; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 10: 6.1. 
A R I Ss. DAYS NEAR PARIS. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, , By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of ** Walks in London, *? «“ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern Italy,” &c. Author of “ Paris,’”’ ‘* Walks in Rome, "2 66 Walks 3 in London,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &c. 


ce 3” C) 
The GAVEROCKS. By the Author of “Mehalah,” “John Herring,” 
“Court Royal,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 
‘Touches of humour and tenderness light it up often—everywhere there are ** A tale of the Cornish coast, exhibiting some original bits of character, ani 
unmistakable and ineffaceable touches of “original and highly cultivated percep- containing no mean supply of exciting incident.”’"—Athenwum, 
tion.” —Saturday Review. 


ordinary originality and power. *—Scotsman. 


‘NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS,” &c. 

NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE /or JANUARY will contain the FIRST PART 
of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled “A LIFE’S MORNING,” by GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ DEMOS,’ 
© THYRZA,’ ge. 


The DECEMBER Number, ready this day, contains, among other Articles of Interest :— The GAVEROCKS,” Chaps. 56 to the end, 
by the AUTHOR of ‘* MEHALAH,” ‘‘JOHN HERRING,” ‘COURT ROYAL,” §c.—< A HEALTH-RESORT OUT of the SEASON. — 








“RA MOKOB. ANE: a Story of Matebele Life. 76% In the L: 1ND of BEER ne TRYING the SPIRIT. Bs” &c. 
The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey of RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Joba Mittonten 
Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by T. HumpHry Warp. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. Symonps. Comprisiny:—AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition, de my 
*,* The various chapters have been contributed by the most eminent authorities ore re eee IVAL 7 ore Second Kx apes Ba 4 ae Lbs 
se suk s P tus t ous P: ti —The S. Second Edition demy 8yo, 63.— ERA 
on “the everal subjects rospectus, containing numerous Press notices, on | TORE. 2 vols, deny 8vo, with Portrait, 32s, The CATHOLIC REACTION. 


application. Ftd Ped 
SS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “Kin RS SURE SPS Pre 
JESS. BY; Rider Haggard, Author ofrd mie SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 


crown 8vo, 63. DRAMA. By JouN ADDINGTON Symonvbs. Demy 8vo, 163, 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-| The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of 


Law, Grorce C. Boarras, Editor of “ Notes aud Jottings from Auimal Life.” Natural History, Rural Life,and Poishing. By Ricuarp Jervertes, With 
Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 53; cloth, gilt edges, 63. 41 Illustrations, especially drawn for the work by Charles Whymper. Illus 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By | trated Edition, large crown 8vv, 10s 61; also the Cheaper Ejitiun, crow: 
the lat» Frank BuckLanp, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s; cloth, gilt 8v0, 53. 
anges, St, : | LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By = 
LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. | James Frr2saMEs STEPHEN, K.C.S.I. Second Edition, with a New Prefac: 


Large crown Svo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. | demy 8vo, 14s, 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. First HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir Spenser 
and Second Series, crown 8vo, each 93. St. Jouy, K.C.M.G., formerly her Majesty’s Minister Resideut and C msul- 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the. ene cg ot gaa Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. Large crowue 
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